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(Continued from vol. i, p. 278.) 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ABERGAVENNY (St. Mary). 


July, 1836. 


Tuts has been a very large cruciform church, of which 
the eastern portion, comprising the choir, central tower, 
and transepts remain unaltered, but the western 
portion has been rebuilt in a very poor modern Gothic 
style, and not in a line with the eastern part. The 
exterior even of the choir is much modernised ; the 
tower is massive and embattled, with a square turret at 
its north-west angle, the belfry windows Pointed. The 
western part alone is generally used for service, and is 
pewed and galleried in the fashionable style, and contains 
a good-sized organ. The chancel is completely excluded, 
but apparently used for the administration of the Holy 
Communion. The tower rises upon four lofty Pointed 
arches, which seem to be of simple Decorated character. 
Those on the north and south are on imposts with the 
ball-flower ; the eastern and western on corbels formed 
by heads of saints and bishops. The chancel is lofty, 
but without a clerestory ; on each side are two curious 
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straight-sided arches, springing direct from plain flat 
piers, and forming the divisions of the aisles. The roof 
of the chancel is groined in modern plaster work. The 
windows are Perpendicular ; those at the east end of the 
aisles are of five lights, with some painted glass—that 
at the east end of the chancel is of four lights—those 
in the side of the aisles are of three lights, of a plainer 
description. There is one Decorated of three lights 
on the north side ; the south transept is used as a school. 
The choir contains some elegant wood stalls and desks, 
with beautiful canopies and cornice of vine leaves ; but 
the most conspicuous feature is the abundance of fine 
sepulchral memorials in the choir and its aisles, though 
some of these are much mutilated. In the south aisle, 
beneath a window, is some elegant panelling in stone, 
with niches of ogee canopies containing tracery, upon 
which, on the sill of the window, is the recumbent effigy 
of a cross-legged knight, with a sword by his side and 
a dog at his feet, in excellent preservation. Another 
tomb is of late date, panelled with ogee canopied niches, 
painted and gilt, and containing angel figures, sur- 
mounted by an ogee canopy, and in the back of the 
arch bas-reliefs, representing figures kneeling on 
helmets and shields, and angels crowning the Virgin 
Mary. The effigy is of alabaster, representing a knight. 
Near this is a very large recumbent effigy, with head 
on pillow and an angel at the head. In the middle of 
the choir is an alabaster altar-tomb, on which are 
figures of a knight and lady beneath canopies, painted 
and gilt. On the sides of the tomb are niches con- 
taining saints. There is also another tomb in similar 
style, also with a male and female effigy, and another 
plainer and more mutilated. Another is of earlier 
date, evidently Decorated, and presents two smaller 
effigies, one at the foot of the other, a knight and a lady, 
the former having a shield charged with three fleurs- 
de-lys, and a cornice of foliage running round the tomb. 
There are some more effigies in a shattered state. In 
the south arch is a trefoiled niche with drain. The 
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font is Early, the bow] of cup form, with rope-moulding 
round it. 


BassaLec (St. Bast). 


This church has a west tower, a nave with south 
aisle, south porch, and chancel of plain and coarse work, 
chiefly Perpendicular. The tower is embattled, and 
divided into three stages by stringcourses; on its 
north-east is a square turret. The west door is late 
Perpendicular ; over it is a square-headed window ; the 
other openings in the tower are rude and square- 
headed. The nave and aisle are of equal height, and 
slated externally. The tower arch is a plain Pointed 
one; the south porch large, but quite plain. The 
nave and aisle are very wide, and divided by five 
singularly flat arches, with square piers having imposts. 
From the very remarkable shape of these arches, it 
may be doubted whether they are original; there are, 
however, some specimens nearly similar in form in parts 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire, in which a rude 
and peculiar style certainly prevails. The windows of 
the nave and aisle are mostly deprived of their tracery ; 
but this seems to have been Perpendicular ; one at the 
west end of the aisle retains its tracery of this 
character, and at the east end is one of three lights, 
which seems to be of poor Decorated style. There is 
a projection on the north side containing a family pew. 
The pews are large, modern, and ugly. The chancel 
arch is not in the centre of the nave, and springs 
abruptly from imposts in the wall. The chancel has a 
Perpendicular east window of four lights, not very good, 
and some square-headed ones on the south. On the 
north side is a chapel, now closed. There is a large 
modern monument in the chancel, to Lady Morgan of 
Tredegar, obit. 1808, with portraits in sculpture of her 
seven children. The east window contains painted 
glass, executed by the daughter of the Vicar. The 
font is cup-shaped, and appears modern. On the south 
side of the church, and quite detached, is a small 
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Perpendicular chapel of plain character ; with the east 
window of three lights and the roof, ribbed in shape of 
arch. 

CazrwEnt (St. STEPHEN). 


This church has a west tower, a nave, and chancel ; 
the former of which has had a south aisle, the latter 
both north and south aisles. The tower is Perpen- 
dicular, of excellent masonry, but plain and without 
buttresses. It has a battlement, an octagon turret at 
the south east, and square-headed belfry window, with 
tracery and lattice-work. On the west side a plain 
door and small window ; the other openings small and 
square. There is a large north porch of two stories, 
the arch of entrance finely moulded, with small shafts 
having capitals, and one course of moulding flowered. 
The oval is large, and about equal in length to the 
nave; the chancel arch good Early English, having 
excellent mouldings and clustered shafts, with good 
capitals, but clogged with whitewash. The nave has 
had a south aisle, of which the foundations are seen. 
In the wall are seen two plain Pointed arches, without 
mouldings, large buttresses being inserted on the piers. 
A wretched modern window is inserted in the wall. 
The chancel was divided from its south aisle by three 
very flat arches, like those at Bassaleg, springing from 
imposts on square piers. The north chapel of the 
chancel has been long destroyed, and a square-headed 
Perpendicular window inserted in the wall of division, 
which externally has a flattened arch and good mould- 
ings. The east window is of two trefoil-headed lancets. 
On the north side of the nave is a Perpendicular 
window, with good mouldings. Near this church are 
remains of the ancient ivied walls, of the Roman Station. 


CaLpiIcot CHURCH. 


A handsome structure, with more good architecture 
than is usually found in this neighbourhood. It con- 
sists of a nave with north aisle and south porch, a 
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chancel, and a tower situated between the chancel and 
the nave. The features are chiefly Decorated and Per- 
pendicular. The porch is very large and fine, having 
an embattled parapet, but not quite completed ; the 
entrance by a lofty arch, with rich mouldings springing 
from shafts, and crowned by a fine ogee canopy with 
crockets and finials, and flanked by buttresses with 
crocketed pinnacles. In the space between the arch- 
head and the canopy is some elegant sculptured foliage. 
Within the porch are stone seats on each side, and a 
row of head corbels. The doorway within it has a 
depressed but well-moulded arch, near which is a 
benatura, and above it a niche, with three-foils on shafts 
containing the oy of a saint, apparently Decorated 
in style. The porch is set further eastward than usual, 
and in its angle is a staircase in a turret, which was 
intended probably to conduct to an upper story. The 
west doorway is Perpendicular, of plain but good work ; 
near it is a trefoil-headed benatura on the exterior. 
The west window is of three lights, and may perhaps 
be of Decorated style. In the north aisle all the 
windows are uniform Perpendicular, of three lights. 
On the south side is one something resembling that at 
Caerwent, with square head, and rather elegant and 
singular in its tracery, evidently Perpendicular. ‘The 
nave is spacious, and divided from the aisle by five 
Pointed arches, springing from light lozenge piers with 
hollow mouldings and small shafts attached. The 
tower is lofty and very plain, of Perpendicular charac- 
ter, having square-headed belfry windows of two lights, 
and a moulded parapet with Pointed roof of tiles. It 
opens to the nave and chancel by two plain Pointed 
arches, springing straight from the walls. The chancel 
is Perpendicular, its east window of three lights; on 
the south a small door, and on each side two windows ; 
one on the south has something of a castellated charac- 
ter, with a kind of flattened trefoil-head of two lights. 
The others are square-headed. The chancel has a 
coved roof, plastered. The font has an octagonal bowl 
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on pedestal of like form. There are a few pieces of 

stained glass. In the wall of the porch is an effigy, 
inserted in the wall but mutilated. The porch is 
superior in work to the other parts of the church. 


Curist CHURCH. 
May 7, 1849. 

A large church, situated on a lofty eminence, and 
almost entirely Third Pointed. It comprises a nave 
and chancel, with wide aisles, a tower at the west end 
of the south aisle, and north and south porches. 
There is some trace of First Pointed work in the 
chancel ; the tower is of rude provincial character, pro- 
bably later ; but within the south porch is a Norman 
doorway, plain, but late in the style, with a chevron 
moulding, a head at the apex of the arch, and the inner 
member rising from shafts which have knobbed abaci ; 
the outer member appears to be a Third Pointed 
addition. The arcades of the nave have five bays: they 
are of Third Pointed form, frequent in the west of 
England, the piers of lozenge form with shafts attached, 
and intermediate hollow mouldings. The roofs are 
coved, with ribbed compartments. There is no cleres- 
tory. All the windows are of three lights, except the 
eastern one of five, the western of four, and a small 
lancet at the north-east of the chancel, which projects 
beyond the aisles and bay. This lancet has mouldings 
externally, and very fine ones internally, upon shafts. 
The chancel and the chancel aisles are all divided from 
the nave and its aisles by Pointed arches ; that to the 
chancel is a fine one, with good mouldings and shafts. 
The others are without shafts. The rood-door is seen 
on the south, on the last pier adjacent to the chancel 
arch. On the same pier, facing south, is a small muti- 
lated niche. The chancel and its aisles have lower 
roofs than the nave, but the general style is similar. 
On each side of the chancel the arcade consists of two 
arches and a half ane (towards the west) ; the piers are 
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lighter and smaller than those of the nave. At the 
east end of the south aisle is some good Third Pointed 
panelling against the wall, which seems to have been a 
reredos, it has two large octagonal projections, which 
appear to be the pedestals of niches. In the same 
aisle is also a labelled ogee piscina, with shelf. There is 
a projection externally in the north, corresponding with 
the rood-loft’s place. The north porch is closed ; both 
north and south porches are lurge and plain. The 
west door is clused also. The tower is a very large 
one, without parapet, but a rude block cornice at the 
top. The belfry window on the north is of three 
lights, labelled ; there are several other openings in the 
tower, some mere slits, some arched, one with pierced 
quatrefoil stone lattice-work. It has no buttresses. 
The font is a plain octagonal one. There is a small 
organ, probably with barrels, and uniform pews. There 
is a piscina in the chancel. 


Drxton (St. PETER). 
September 27, 1847. 


The plan is a nave and chancel, of some length, but 
without aisles; a north transept, north and south 
porches, and a western tower with short spire. The 
church is long and narrow, the tower is small, without 
buttresses, and appears to be First Pointed. The 
parapet is plain, the belfry window on each side a 
trefoiled lancet, under which is a string. On the west 
side is a lancet window. On the north side are some 
two-light windows, which appear to be Third Pointed ; 
the south is one which seems Middle Pointed. There 
is a trefoiled lancet on the north of the chancel, and at 
the south-west of the same a square-headed slit. The 
other chancel windows are Third Pointed. On the 
south of the chancel, externally, is a stone bench, and 
the priest’s door is closed. The chancel arch is a plain, 
low, Pointed one. There is a chamber connecting the 
north porch with the transept, lighted by a slit, and 
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now used as a vestry. The interior is neat but pewed 
the whole has been recently restored, and has a modern 
look. The crosses at the gables have been renewed. 
The porches have lancet windows. In the churchyard 
are two circular bowls, now catching water, which must 
have been fonts on stumps. That which is now in use 
has an octagonal bowl, far too small. The situation is 
lovely, close to the Wye, with enchanting view of 
woody hills, and the spire of Monmouth, not more than 
a mile distant, is a beautiful object. 


LianpILo CrossennEy (St. TEILO). 
October 16, 1858, 


A fine cruciform church, with aisles to the nave; 
central tower with tall shingled spire, and a north 
aisle to the chancel ; also a large western porch. The 
cruciform plan is somewhat lost by the conversion of 
the north transept into a chapel, and extending it, un- 


divided, in the form of an aisle to the east end of the 
chancel. There are portions of all the three Pointed 
styles. There is a single lancet at the west end of the 
south aisle. The nave is lofty, with open roof and 
clerestory ; has on each side a good arcade of four tall 
Pointed arches, springing from octagonal columns with 
capitals. The clerestory windows are Perpendicular, 
square-headed, of two lights. In the aisles, the windows 
are of Decorated character, square-headed, of two lights. 
The whole church has recently been restored, in a plain 
and satisfactory manner, and put into excellent repair. 
The nave is fitted with plain open benches ; the font 
also is new, and the pulpit. The tower rises on four 
remarkably low Pointed arches, having continuous cham- 
fered arches without capitals, above which is a con- 
siderable space of walling. The northern arch is made 
double, and strengthened by the addition—evidently an 
alteration of the original plan—of a work of solid 
construction, ranging with the arcade north of the 
chancel. There is a squint through this, and at the 
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south-west of the chancel appear the doors that com- 
municated with the rood-loft. The chancel roof is 
coved, but there are tie- beams moulded and foliated, 
and an ornamental cornice. There are varied Decora- 
ted windows on the south of the chancel, one of three 
lights, plain without foliation; one square-headed, of 
three lights, with external label. The east window is 
modern, of three lights, imitating Decorated tracery. 
On the south is a fine piscina with label and finial, and 
bold cinquefoil feathering. Between the chancel and 
the north chapel are two dissimilar arches. The wes- 
tern is well moulded, and rather straight-sided in the 
Herefordshire fashion, varying from Early English to 
Decorated, with good clustered shafts having capitals 
and base-mouldings. The eastern arch has been con- 
nected with a tomb, has plain continuous mouldings, 
and there is an opening through the pier. There is a 
rude oblong opening from the north chapel to the chan- 
cel, near the squint. The east window of the chapel is 
Perpendicular, of four lights; on the north is one 
wide lancet, and one two-light Decorated. At the west 
end, a good Decorated one of three lights. The north 
chapel of the chancel is now thrown into the transept, 
probably by a subsequent alteration, as appears by the 
strengthening of the north arch of the tower. The 
south transept has no large windows, but plain ones 
of two lights, unfoliated. Below the steeple are seen 
internally strong timbers, connected with the spire for 
the purpose of strength. There are six bells. The 
west window is Perpendicular, square, of two lights, 
and set high up. The porch is very large, and without 
much feature. The font is new, as also the pulpit. In 
the churchyard is the tall shaft of a cross, and a pretty 
gravestone, in the midst of creepers, to the son of 


Colonel Clifford. 
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Luanvogo (St. Opocevs). 
June 4, 1849. 


This church is greatly modernised, the nave wholly 
so, and having a north aisle, divided from it by a 
modern colonnade : this: aisle is probably an addition 
to the plan. The chancel is original; has trefoil- 
headed single lancets on the north-east and south-east, 
and at the east end a double one, also with trefoil 
heads. The chancel arch is of questionable form, and 
is cut by the north wall: probably a modern alteration. 
The chancel has a priest’s door on the south, and the 
south porch of the nave appears to be original, but of 
ordinary character. The churchyard is beautiful, and 
the surrounding views most lovely. 


LANGuUA. 


1836. 
This is a very small church, in a beautiful situation 


near the Monnow. It has only a nave and chancel, 
without a dividing arch, and a small turret over the 
west end. The windows are square-headed and Late ; 
on the north side there are none at all. The font is a 
cylindrical bow] on a shaft of like form, with square 
base. 


LuaNnTYLIO PertTHoLEY (St. TEILOo). 
July, 1836. 


This church is a rude and irregular structure, com- 
prising a nave with aisles and a tower, and chapel on 
the north side, a chancel with north aisle, and a south 
chapel. The exterior is whitewashed ; the tower very 
plain, with belfry windows of two lights. There is also 
a south porch, in which is a benatura. Some windows 
are square-headed and of Late character, but there is 
one Decorated of three lights at the east of the north 
aisle. The south aisle is narrow, and divided from the 
nave by three very dissimilar arches, the first from the 
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west lofty, the second lower, the third very rude. and 
with scarcely any curve, the first pier octagonal, the 
others quite plain. On the north are two arches, also 
dissimilar, both Pointed, but one much wider than the 
other. The nave and north aisle have waggon-roofs, 
divided into panelled compartments. There isa chapel 
added on the north side, which opens to it by two very 
flat arches in wood, springing from an octagonal pier 
enriched with fine moulding, and panelled, and the 
arches feathered. These must be of very Late and 
almost debased period. There is a similar arch in 
wood, opening to the chapel on the south of the chancel. 
On the north of the altar is a very curious small chapel 
of irregular form, opening by a low arch, and having a 
stone vaulted roof. The font is a plain octagon. 


LuanvaPLey (St. Masti). 
August, 1861. 


This church has a nave and chancel, south porch and 
west tower, and is situated in a retired churchyard, 
shaded with fine trees. It follows the Monmouthshire 
type. The chancel has on the north and south a single 
lancet window, and a double lancet at the east end, 
over which is a cinquefoiled circle. There is on the 
south an Early English piscina, with trefoil arch and 
double basin ; in the east wall two arched recesses and 
a bracket. ‘The roof of the chancel is coved and 
ribbed. The chancel arch is Pointed, very rude and 
plain. The nave has its windows, square-headed and 
Perpendicular, of three lights. ‘The roof of the nave 
is coved and ribbed. There is a projecting rood-turret 
on the north. The font has a circular bowl, with 
indented moulding round the upper part. ‘The porch 
is plain, and has the openings of oilet shape. The 
tower is plain and strongly built, without either string- 
course or buttress. It has an embattled parapet, and 
plain block corbel table. The belfry windows on the 


north and east are mere slits, on the south and west 
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they are double and Pointed. The west doorway is 
Pointed, and over it a modern window. ‘The inner arch 
is plain rude Pointed. The roofs are covered with new 
slates, and in the churchyard is the base of a cross 
upon four high steps. The graves are covered with 
flowers. 


LLANVIHANGEL Pont y Moite (St. Micwazt). 
May 8, 1849. 


A small church, prettily situated, but much moder- 
nised, and containing very little worthy of observation. 
It has only a nave and chancel, a south porch, and 
belfry over the west end. The windows are chiefly 
poor modern Gothic, but that at the east end is an 
original Third Pointed one, of three lights. The door 
within the porch has a depressed arch. ‘The chancel 
arch is a plain Pointed one, with continuous moulding. 
The chancel has its original roof, which is coved with 
ribs and bosses. The font is old: a small circular bow], 
having in its lower part a kind of zigzag moulding, 
below which it becomes octagonal, of which form also 
is the stem. There is a stone bench outside the south 
wall. 


Ma .pas. 
May 7, 1849. 

This curious small Norman church is in process of 
destruction. The nave has been unroofed and ruinated, 
but the chancel is not yet destroyed. The arch between 
the chancel and nave is rather a plain semicircular 
one, having on each side three large shafts with varied 
capitals, apparently not very early in the style; the 
abaci ornamented as wellas the caps. The east window 
is a plain single Norman one. The north-east one is 
enriched internally with shafts having chevron mould- 
ings and varied capitals, and a nail-headed hood. 
Externally, the windows are plain; below them is a 
string. That on the north of the chancel seems exter- 
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Malpas Church : View from West and Details. 


nally to have its arch pointed, and the stone-work 
about it is singular and very irregular as to the shapes 
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of the stones. The original flat buttresses remain. 
The nave has a curious and ornamental south door, 
the hood with spiral mouldings ; the outer member 
with small chevrons, the inner one has a course of an 
unusual kind of ornament: each in bold relief, in form 
and general appearance not unlike a fan or shell. The 
shafts have on the capitals shallow intersecting arches. 
Under the Norman arch the door is formed into a 
double square-head, but it is doubtful whether this be 
the original arrangement. The windows are set very 
high in the wall upon strings, and all the buttresses 
are flat. Adjoining the church, on the south, are 
ancient buildings, now applied to farm purposes, which 
probably formed part of a religious house. The nave 
is unroofed, but the walls still stand. 


MamBILaD. 
May 8, 1849. 

A small church, prettily situated on sloping ground, 
the churchyard containing some large yew trees. It 
consists of chancel and nave only, with south and west 
porches, and a bell-gable ever the west end, with two 
open arches, and a wooden cage for the bells. The 
outer walls are entirely whitewashed. The work 
appears to be wholly Third Pointed. The west porch, 
now a vestry, is an original feature, somewhat unusual. 
The chancel arch is plain and coarse, but the chancel is 
properly developed. Most of the windows are square- 
headed, of two lights, with cinquefoiled heads. The 
east window is of three lights, and has some remains 
of stained glass, amongst which may be discerned the 
figure of a saint. There is a priest’s door on the south, 
and no windows on the north of the chancel. The 
chancel roof is coved, with ribs and bosses and tie- 
beams. The south porch has an open roof, of cradle 


1 “The church was the chapel of a Cluniac establishment for two 
monks” (Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. x, p. 193), where J. O. West- 
wood describes and illustrates the church. 
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form, also ribbed. In the west gallery is some toler- 
able wood carving. There is an external stone bench 
on the south of the nave, as at Llanvihangel. 


MARSHFIELD. 
July 12, 1858. 


A long church, consisting of a chancel, a nave with- 
out aisles, a west tower, and asouth porch. The latter, 
as usual in the district, is very large, and set-further 
than usual towards the east. The outer doorway has 
good continuous mouldings, with flowered ornament, 
and flanked by pinnacles. Within the porch is an 
earlier doorway, of curious character, having a cylin- 
drical moulding twined with branches, and shafts with 
capitals of foliage. Above it is a closed niche. The 
porch has stone seats. The chancel arch is Early Eng- 
lish, with two orders of shafts, having excellent foliage 
on the capitals. The other windows are mostly Per- 
pendicular, some of three lights, square-headed and 
labelled ; one on the north of the chancel is a single 
cinquefoil-headed one. ‘The east window, of three 
lights, has lately been restored. There are two win- 
dows at the east end of the nave, set high up to light 
the rood-loft. The upper and lower rood-doors also 
remain on the north side, where there is a slight pro- 
jection. The nave has a ceiled roof, and is of great 
length ; the western part divided off. The font is 
modern. On the north of the altar is a pointed recess. 
The tower seems Perpendicular, and of a local type, 
without buttresses and with a swelling base. There 
is a battlement, and a good west doorway which has 
two orders of continuous mouldings and hood. The 
west windows, of three lights ; those of the belfry are 
of two lights, and square-headed. There is no pro- 
jecting stair-turret. The tower arch is tall and open, 
with continuous mouldings. ‘The churchyard is of 
unusually large size. 
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Mataerne (St. THEoporic). 
June 3, 1849. 

A handsome church, with aisles to the nave, a fair 
chancel, south porch, and west tower. The latter and 
the external walls of the nave are Third Pointed ; 
the chance] has some First Pointed features. The 
arcades of the nave are also First Pointed, but not 
quite similar. On each side are four arches. On the 
south, all segmental, the piers of clustered shafts with 
large moulded capitals. On the north, the three 
eastern arches are also segmental, but the piers are 
lower, and the capitals of the clustered shafts not so 
distinctly moulded. The west arch on this side is quite 
different ; and, indeed, the form of that adjacent to it 
is quite changed by having been adapted to it. The 
west arch is low and very plain, nearly straight-sided, 
and its pier square, with imposts. The west side of 
the next arch is quite different from the corresponding 
one, and comes down straight to the square pier. The 
windows of the aisles are all of three lights, and pretty 
uniform. On the north the hoods are returned, and. 
each pier between the windows occupied by two but- 
tresses. On the south, there is only one in each pier. 
In the south-east angle there is the appearance of a 
rood-turret. There is no clerestory, the roofs sloping 
and tiled, without parapets. The chancel arch is a 
very plain Pointed one. The chancel has an east 
window of three lancets, which internally are included 
under a Pointed arch, and the window is filled with 
stained glass, in memory of the Rev. James Williams, 
late Vicar. This arch has a good cylindrical moulding. 
On the north side of the chancel is a single lancet, now 
closed, and all round the chancel is a stringcourse of the 
same character. The other windows of the chancel are 
Third Pointed, varying in character. On the south of 
the sacrariam is a wide moulded, arched recess, pro- 
bably a piscina. There are two large projecting shed- 
like buttresses, one on each side of the east end, 
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similar to those at St. Arvan’s. The font is a small, 
plain, octagonal one. ‘The south’ porch has its outer 
doorway with continuous mouldings and hood; the 
interior one rather similar, but with. bases to the 
mouldings. The tower-is of very good masonry, and 
lofty ; of three stages, with battlement and octagonal 
turret. at the north-east. There are small crocketed 
pinnacles and corner buttresses. The west door is 
plain ; over it a small three-light window. In the next 
stage, a square-headed opening, ogeed with a shield on 
each side, charged with heraldic and other. devices: in 
one appear .the Arms of the See of Llandaff.. The 
belfry windows are of two lights. The churchyard is 
beautiful and retired; adjoining it is the picturesque 
ancient palace of the bishops of Llandaff, now — 
into a farmhouse. 


Micuaetston Venw (Sr. Mrcuazt). 
July 12, 1858 


This church has a nave and chancel, and south chapel 
or transept, western tower and south porch. The 
chancel is Early English, has on the south three lancets, 
now closed; at the east end a fair triplet with hood- 
mouldings outside, and pedimental buttresses at the 
angles. The chancel arch is Pointed and plain, spring- 
ing at once from the wall. The south transept wall 
is partly modern. In the transept are Late square- 
headed windows, with labels. The other windows 
are modern. The porch is, as usual, very large and 
plain. The tower is embattled, with four short pin- 
nacles, and the frequent corbel table under the parapet. 
The belfry window on each side has two trefoil-headed 
lights. The tower swells out at the base, and is 
without buttresses. The west doorway has continuous 
mouldings. 
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MitcHet Troy (St. MicHakt). 
October 14, 1858. 


This church has a nave, with south aisle, chancel, 
western tower, and south porch. There was formerly 
a north aisle, which is said to have been destroyed by 
the fall of the spire. The tower is very small, has a 
battlement, and a two-light Decorated window. The 
upper story of the tower overhangs. It opens to the 
nave by a narrow acute arch, with continuous mouldings. 
Within the nave there are arched recesses in the west 
wall, north and south of the tower arch. The nave 
has on the south a good arcade of three lofty Pointed, 
rather straight, arches, with mouldings continued down 
the piers without capitals. The western arch is lower 
than the others. There is a similar arcade in the north, 
but only two arches, that aisle not having been con- 
tinued to the west end, The chancel arch springs 
straight from the wall. The east window is Decorated, 
of three lights. The windows north and south of the 
chancel are merely slits. The chancel is in good order. 
The altar has slate slab, with an incised representation 
of the cena (Domini). The roof of the nave on the 
south comes low over the aisle. At the east end of 
the south aisle is a triple window, very oddly arranged, 
each light single and trefoiled, and gradually diminish- 
ing in height. In this aisle is also a rude piscina, with 
trefoil head. The churchyard is quite filled with trees 
and evergreen shrubs. 


Sr. Patricio (St. Patrick). 
May 19, 1864. 


A very interesting little church, from the ecclesiolo- 
gical curiosities which it contains. Its secluded but very 
beautiful position has probably been the cause of its 
having been so little disturbed. Asa building it is not 
particularly remarkable, except for the curious chapel 
added to the west end, It has in great measure escaped 
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Cross in Patricio Churchyard. 
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Rood Loft in Patricio Church. 
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Interior of Western Chapel in. Patricio Church 
(View looking East). 
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Inscribed Font in Patricio Church. 
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Holy Well at Patricio. 
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modern alteration, but uo part seems to be earlier than 
the Perpendicular period. The plan is merely a nave 
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and chancel, with south porch and a western chapel 
added, but not open to the nave. Over the west end 
of the nave is a wooden bell-cot, tor two bells in arches. 
The chapel, as seen from the south, seems as if it were 
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a later appendage made, as is sometime the case, for a 
school. The whole of the exterior walls are white- 
washed. There are no windows on the north, which is 
often the case in small remote churches. Those on the 
south and at the east end are square-headed and labelled, 
of two-lights (one of three), and one has been badly 
altered. There is a small window at the west of the 
nave, now mutilated and closed, and placed to the north 
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Patricio Church : South Door of Chancel, as seen from the Inside. 


of the western chapel, which is not equal to the nave in 
width, but only occupies the southern portion. The 
roof is open, coved, and ribbed with bosses. The chancel 
arch is Pointed, on octagonal columns. The chancel 
has an ugly modern ceiling encroaching on the arch. 
The great ecclesiological curiosities are the rood-loft, 
with its appendages, and the two stone altars which 
stand on its west side in the angles, besides the original 
altar in the western chapel. The rood-loft and screen 
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are fairly complete, though, from neglect, out of repair. 
The screen has had some of its tracery broken. The 
loft has some very good open tracery and fine bands of 
foliage, and a course of Tudor flowers. The two altars 
placed against it are plain; wholly of stone, and some 
marks of: the original crosses may be discerned on the 
slabs. In the north wall is a small projection, contain- 
ing the steps which lead to the loft, and are pretty 
perfect. They are approached through a Pointed door- 
way, and lighted by small slits. There is a small 
window of three lights, with square head aud label, 
giving light to the rood-loft on the south. Against the 
east wall of the chancel are two stone corbels, set low. 
The font has a circular bowl, on a low stem. The 
western chapel is about coeval with the church, and is 
entered on the south by a stain Pointed doorway. It 
has a solid wall to the east, against which is a third 
original stone altar, to the north of which, in the wall, 
is a Pointed trefoiled niche and two stone steps. On 
the south is a single-light window, trefoiled, and on the 
west side an obtuse-headed small window, closed. The 
interior is dark and dingy, with broken decayed pews, 
and is much neglected. The south porch contains a 
stoup. On the south side of the chancel, externally, 
is the plain stone ledge, seen also in Vowchurch and 
other churches of the neighbourhood. There is a 
curious old poor-box of wood. The interior flagged and 
poorly fitted up, and very dark. There is the shaft of 
a cross in the churchyard, which has a lych-gate. The 
situation is striking : on an eminence so steep that the 
latter part of the ascent is more like a staircase, and 
inaccessible to carriages. The view is lovely, over the 
neighbouring beautiful valley and woody hills.’ 


1 For this church, see further, Avch. Camb., 3rd Ser., voh xi, 
p. 289; 3rd Ser., vol. iv, p. 145; 4th Ser., vol. v, p.8; and for the 
inscribed font, 3rd Ser., vol. xi, p. 286. Also paper by F. R. 
Kempson in the Z'ransactions of the Woolhope Club, 1883-5, p. 280. 
Very good photographs of the church, rood-screen, etc., can be 
obtained from Mr. J. Thirwall, 18, King Street, Hereford. 
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Penuow (Sr. Joan). 


This church is small, but curious ; the exterior white- 
washed. It consists of a nave with south aisle, a 
tower in the centre of the south side and porch 
attached to it, and a chancel. The porch is large and 
plain. The western portion of the south aisle is 
divided by walling from the nave, the arches Pointed 
and plain, with octagonal pier, having square capital. 
There is a small Pointed arch between the tower and 
the aisle. Eastward of the. tower, the aisle opens to 
the nave by two rather small Pointed arches without 
mouldings, upon a circular column which has a square 
abacus, and a capital enriched with curious foliage, 
intermixed with sculpture.. The tower is low, and has 
a Pointed roof, tiled. On the north side of the. nave 
are square-headed Perpendicular windows, Late and 
poor. At the west end of the nave is a lancet window, 
and at the west end of the south aisle another with 
trefoil head. The east window of the south aisle is 
Perpendicular and square-headed. At the east end of 
this aisle is a stone seat. The chancel is divided from 
the nave by a wall, whether ancient or more recent is 
not quite certain, but it appears to be original. In this 
is pierced a small arch, more of the proportions of a 
doorway, and on each side of it two square. apertures, 
which have mouldings. The chancel is small and dark, 
has a double lancet at the east.end, a single one on the 
horth, and on the south a two-light window with 
tracery of doubtful: character, whether Decorated or 
Perpendicular, probably the latter. In the north wall 
of the chancel is an .ogee arch, feathered, with finial, 
under which was probably a tomb. The font has a 
circular bowl upon a small cylindrical shaft, on a square 
base. In the churchyard are a fine yew tree, and the 
base of across. The ruins of the adjacent castle are 
highly picturesque, but ugly farm-buildings are erected 
in the midst of them, and parts.of the ancient: walls 
applied to the same.purpose. They are finely mantled 
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in ivy. The prevailing character seems Late, but there 
is not much in a perfect state—the windows square- 
headed, and one large square tower has good bold 
machicolation. 


PererstTone (St. Perer). 
July 12, 1858. 


A fine church, but in a desolate situation, and in a 
sadly dilapidated state, being too large for the scanty 
population. The whole is Perpendicular, and has con- 
siderable affinity to those of Somersetshire, across the 
Channel. The plan comprises a nave with north and 
south aisles, chancel, west tower, and south porch. 
The south aisle is not carried quite to the west of the 
nave. The south porch is extremely large, and has, 
like the south aisle, a moulded parapet with gurgoyles. 
There is a plain niche on the south porch. The door- 
way is continuous, and there are stone seats. The 
windows are of three lights, but some are mutilated, 
and only one remains unclosed on the north. On one 
of the south piers is a canopied ogee niche. There is 
a clerestory but without windows, and a mark appears 
on the east side of the tower, which shows that the 
roof must have been lowered. The arcades are quite ot 
the Somersetshire sort, there are on each side four good 
moulded arches, with piers of closely-clustered shafts, 
having general capitals of rich foliage, but much clogged 
by whitewash. There is. one arch on the north, 
narrower than the others, and the south arcade is 
frightfully out of the perpendicular. Over the piers 
are corbels, the roof very poor. The tower arch is 
Pointed, upon corbels. The chancel arch is continuous. 
There is a rood-door, and stairs on the north side of 
the chancel arch. In the south aisle a square-headed 
piscina, trefoiled, under a window, and one at the east 
end of the north aisle. There is a small space in the 
north aisle, partitioned. off as a vestry. The. chancel 
has been rebuilt in a very poor style. ‘There are a.tew 
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ancient open seats. The font has a plain octagonal 
bowl and panelled. stem. The interior has a most 
desolate and dilapidated appearance. The tower is a 
fine one, having a richly-panelled battlement, the 
central piece on each side extended into a canopied 
niche, with pinnacles, and containing statues. At the 
north-east a lofty turret of octagonal form rises higher 
than the parapet, panelled with pinnacles. The belfry 
windows are each of two lights, that on the north 
having the pierced stonework so peculiar to the West ; 
the buttresses are enriched with crocketed pinnacles 
attached. The tower is of three stages. The west 
window, of three lights, has in the jamb-moulding a 
delicate band of foliage with the branch. The large 
churchyard is shaded with fine trees, but contains no 
graves. There are six bells. 


Ruymyey (St. AuGusTinez). 


This is a large church, in the rude style prevalent in 
South Wales, consisting of a plain west tower, a nave 
of considerable length without aisles, a chancel, and 
south porch. ‘The porch, as is usual in this part of the 
country, is very large, resembling a transept, and is 
entered by a Pointed arch, moulded, near which is a 
benatura, somewhat mutilated. The tower is small in 
proportion to the length of the church, has no buttresses 
or stringcourse of division, but plain battlements, and 
four small crocketed pinnacles. On the west side is a 
doorway, with moulded semicircular arch and elegant 
clustered shafts of Early English character. ‘The belfry 
windows are plain Perpendicular, of two lights; the 
other openings of the tower very narrow and square- 
headed. The nave has a tiled roof, that of the chancel 
slated. The church being more spacious than required 
by the parish, the western portion of the nave is divided 
off by.a screen and not used. ‘he interior has the 
usual naked and desolate appearance, though not out 
of repair. The tower opens to the nave by a low 
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Pointed arch, resembling a door. The roof has plain 
ribs, forming a semicircular arch.. The windows are 
few and mostly square-headed, late Perpendicular, of 
three lights; in some are fragments of painted glass. 
At the east end.of the nave, near the chancel arch, are 
two small windows, set low in the wall, on opposite 
sides, and on the south side another set above, which 
must have been intended to light the rood-loft. The 
chancel arch is Pointed, with continuous mouldings. 
On the south side, at some elevation, is the door 
opening to the rood-loft, together with the steps. On 
the north side of the chancel arch is a bracket, having 
some of the rope and knotted ornament, apparently 
Early, but clogged with whitewash. The chancel is 
large but gloomy. The east and the north windows 
being closed up, those on the south are Late Perpen- 
dicular and brought down low, but there is no indica- 
tion of sedilia. The chancel roof is different from that 
of the nave, but plain and open, the rafters crossing. 
The font is a plain octagonal bowl. The church is 
paved with large stones for flagging. There are five 
bells. 


RockFikeLD (St. KENELM). 
September 27, 1847. 


A small church, in a pretty situation, consisting only 
of a chancel and nave, south porch, and small western 
tower. The latter is finely mantled in ivy, and has 
some plain square-headed slits. It is crowned by a 
wooden turret, with tiled roof. The east window is of 
three lights, and Third Pointed; other windows of 
the chancel. are single and square-headed, narrow and 
plain; those of the nave are square-headed, of three 
lights, and of Third Pointed character. The chancel 
arch is pointed, without shafts. Over the east gable 
is a cross, and the roofs are flagged externally. The 
pews. are high, In the churchyard is a fine cross, lately 
well restored. 
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Sr. ARVAN’S. 
. June 4, 1849. 

A very poor church, greatly modernised. It consists 
of chancel, nave, and a modern west tower of octagonal 
form. The external walls are whitewashed, and most 
of the windows modern insertions. There is the trace 
of an Early Norman doorway, now closed, on the south 
side of the chancel; the arch is very narrow and has 
imposts, one of which is plain, the other ornamented 
with carving. The church has no north windows. 
The east window is Late and debased; on the south 
one of two lancets, under a Pointed arch. The chancel 
arch is a modern one. On the north side of the nave 
are some large solid buttresses, resembling sheds, which 
may be original. 


Sr. Brive (NETHERWENT). 
July 13, 1858. 

Like Marshfield and Peterstone, this church is situa- 
ted on the extensive level, or marsh, which reaches to 
the Bristol Channel. It consists of a nave with short 
north aisle or chapel (now closed), chancel, west tower, 
and south porch. The whole appears Perpendicular, 
but, except the tower, does not much partake of the 
fine Somersetshire character apparent at Peterstone. 
The tower is, however, a fine and remarkable one, of 
good stone, divided by two horizontal strings, and 
having an octagonal turret at the north-east. The 
tower resembles, in many respects, that of Peterstone, 
but on its north and west sides the parapet seems to be 
left unfinished, having no battlement nor panelling, but 
rising into a pediment in the centre, both on the west 
and on the east. On these two sides the parapet has 
fine panelling, and there is a fine canopied niche occu- 
pying the central battlement on the south. There are 
corner buttresses and pinnacles, which last are small. 
The turret rises above the tower parapet, and is sur- 
mounted by fine panelling. The west window is of 
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three lights, and below it is a doorway. The porch is, 
as usual, very large. Its inner doorway is of Tudor 
form, with label upon corbel heads; its mouldings 
flowered. A canopied niche over the outer door has 
crockets, finial, and groining. The outer doorway is 
plain. The interior is tolerably neat, but rather 
desolate, and the long nave has been divided by a 
modern partition, the eastern part of it alone being 
sufficient for the small congregation. The roof is 
coved, with ribs on corbels, and bosses at the points 
of intersection. The north chapel, which is closed, is 
separated from the nave by two good Perpendicular 
arches, rising from a pier of clustered shafts, having 
flowered general capital, and a canopied ogee niche on 
one of the hollows between the shafts. The windows are 
of three lights, and have Perpendicular tracery. Near 
the pulpit, in the south wall, is a stone bracket. The 
tower arch is lofty and continuous. The northern win- 
dows are closed. In the south wall of the nave is a very 
small flat ogee recess. The chancel arch is good Per- 
pendicular, of Somersetshire character, with small 
shafts and continuous mouldings.. The east window is 
‘is of three lights. On the south side of the chancel 
is one square-headed, of two lights, and one single. 
On the south of the altar is an old-looking shallow 
recess, in the corner of which is a small trough, like a 
piscina. The font is small octagonal, on a stem raised 
on two steps. There is a part of a cross on the south 
side. The churchyard has no graves. No burials seem 
to take place either at St. Bride’s or Peterstone, per- 
haps because of the moisture of the churchyards. The 
parishioners probably bury at Coedkernew and at 
Marshfield. 


St. MELtons. 
September 10, 1848. 
This church has nave, chancel, tower, and porch on 
the south side, a south aisle continued fromthe tower 
to the east end of the chancel; and a north chapel to 
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the latter. This arrangement is rather complicated. 
The exterior entirely whitewashed. The porch is very 
large, its roof covered, and within it a benatura. The 
tower something like that of Rhymney, without 
buttresses and rude in workmanship; the parapet 
‘embattled, belfry windows square-headed, and other 
openings small and rude. The windows are all Per- 
pendicular, of three lights, with good tracery; some 
parts of the church may be earlier, but the character 
is rude and coarse. The interior is gloomy, and has a 
neglected appearance ; the pews are painted white, but 
only occupy a portion of the church. The roofs of the 
body and aisle are separate and tiled. The arch from 
the nave to the chancel is wide and straight-sided ; the 
chancel is not equal to the nave in breadth ; the arches 
dividing the aisle ranging with the pier of the chancel 
arch, and a small arch opening to the aisle on the north 
side of the chancel arch. The pier between these two 
is octagonal. There is a moulded arch of plain charac- 
ter between the chancel and aisle. The south aisle, 
beyond the tower, opens to the nave by two Pointed 
arches, springing from circular columns, and between 
the south aisle and the chancel is an arch with con- 
tinuous mouldings and no shafts. The roof of the 
nave has ribs forming panels, and a wood cornice. 
There are two square recesses in the south wall of the 
nave, near the west end. There was evidently an altar 
at the east end of the south aisle, which is a little 
elevated. In the wall is an elegant niche, the pedestal 
of which is enriched with foliage. One of the south 
windows has the sill extended with a small octagonal 
‘piscina. Over the east end of the south aisle is a 
boarded panelled roof. On the north side of the 
chancel are the steps that led to the rood-loft. There 
are several stone brackets in the chancel. The font 
has father a small moulded octagonal bowl, upon a 
panelled pedestal of Perpendicular character. ‘The 
interior is much clogged with ugly paint. The graves 
are adorned with flowers, There are five bells, 
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St. Woo.tos (Newport). 


An interesting church, principally Norman, consist- 
ing of a nave and chancel with side aisles, a small north 
transept, south porch, a curious chapel to the west of 
the nave, forming ‘now a vestibule, and a tower west- 
ward of it. The tower, porch, and almost all the 
windows are Perpendicular, but the main part of the 
nave is Norman. The tower is rather plain, having a 
battlement and octagonal turret at the north-east, the 
belfry window square-headed, and on the west side a 
canopied niche. The south porch is disused as an 
entrance, and applied as a vestry. The windows of the 
north aisle and transepts are of four lights, some 
others are of three lights, and some square-headed. 
The roofs are tiled. The western chapel, called that of 
St. Mary, is Early English of rather plain character, 
consequently later than the Norman nave. It has 
externally a corbel table beneath the roof, and on each 
side: three lancet. windows; and within it are four 
arches in the wall for tombs, two of which on the south 
contain mutilated effigies: one of a knight apparently 
of the fifteenth century; one earlier is cross-legged, 
with rich chain armour and shield. On the north side, 
under one of the arches, is an alabaster effigy of a 
female, with a necklace, but the head has disappeared. 
The tower arch opening to the chapel is Pointed, and 
wide with continuous mouldings. The west gable of 
the nave is crowned by across ; between the lady chapel 
and the nave is a very grand Norman doorway, which 
was originally the entrance to the church, though the 
chapel was added at no very distant period from the 
erection of the nave. This arch has four courses of 
moulding, containing chevron and billeted ornaments, 
rising from shafts which have curiously- sculptured 
capitals, with acanthus foliage and figures of animals. 
The nave is divided from each aisle-by five semicircular 
arches, springing from large cylindrical columns, with 
the common inverted capitals and square abaci. Over 
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each column a clerestory window, with semicircular 
arch of like character with the main arches, and now 
opening into the aisles, the roofs of which have been 
raised at a subsequent period. Beyond the Norman 
arches, on the north side, is a small narrow addition or 
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St. Woollos Church : Norman Doorway. 


chapel, which opens by a moulded Pointed arch; and 
opposite to it (on the south) is a window in the wall. 
The transept contains nothing particular, but there is 
a small arch obliquely set between the north aisle and 
the small added chapel. Near this is a small turret 
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with stairs that led to the. rood-loft, and on the south 
side a small square-headed Perpendicular window, which 
must have given light to it. The chancel is in two 
divisions, the eastern forming a kind of sanctuary. 
The chancel arch is hidden bya gallery. On the south 
side of the chancel is,a Decorated window, of two 
lights. The east window is hidden by a huge modern 
reredos of Italian woodwork, in which ‘a ‘picture is 
inserted. On the south side of the altar is a large 
tomb of the debased Italian style, but mutilated. On 
the north side a plain arch in the wall, within which 
is a mutilated effigy of a female under a trefoil canopy. 
Under one of the monuments in the chancel is‘a real 
skull. The nave is much impaired in appearance by 
large galleries which encroach sadly upon the arches. 
In the western one is a large organ. The font hasa 
square bowl. The situation of the church is elevated 
and striking, commanding a very grand and varied 
view. i 


SkenrritH (St. BRIDGET). 
September 27, 1847. 


The church comprises a nave and aisles, a chancel 
with south chapel, western steeple, and south porch. 
The architectural features are mixed, and there are 
good specimens of the three Pointed styles, with some 
of the local peculiarities of the district. The aisles are 
wide, and the roofs of nave and aisles are separate and 
coved, having internally ribbed panelling. The arcade 
on each side of the nave is First Pointed. There 
are four bays, with Pointed arches, springing from low 
circular columns with moulded capitals ; those on the 
north have square, those on the south circular, bases. 
At the west end of the north aisle is a very good 
Middle Pointed window of four lights,’of the Hereford. 
shire type. The north aisle has tie-beams; the east 
gable of the north aisle is very acute, and of good 
masonry. In the north aisle are some windows, also of 
a Heretordshire kind, of three lights, without tracery or 
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foils, and apparently transitional from First to Middle 
Pointed. The chancel arch is First Pointed, springing 
from octagonal shafts ; that on the south has a toothed 
capital, but much clogged with whitewash. In the 
angle north of this arch is a First Pointed bracket. 
The south aisle has Third Pointed windows ; that at the 
west of four lights. The tower arch is low, and of con- 
tracted form, with imposts. The chancel has an east 
window, like that described in the north aisle, contain- 
ing some good pieces of stained glass. The north-east 
window of the chancel is Middle Pointed, of two 
lights; the south-east window is Third Pointed, of 
three lights, and below it is a semicircular piscina with 
mouldings. The chancel has a narrow chapel in the 
south side, opening to it by a Tudor arch on octagonal 
shafts ; there is another arch, with continuous mould- 
ings, between this chapel and the south aisle of the 
nave. This chapel has Late Third Pointed windows. 
The tower is First Pointed, and has thick walls, 
with Jancets on the north and south sides ; also a string- 
course and. west door, with tolerable mouldings. The 
tower is low, and surmounted by a wooden belfry, 
tiled, and resembling a dovecot. The font is an 
octagonal bowl on a circular stem, with square base 
chamfered at the angles. ‘There is a Jacobean pulpit, 
and much pewing of the same age, and some open 
benches. There isa tomb to some members of the 
family of Morgan, with incised figures of a man and 
woman, A.D. 1587. Over the south door is a niche. 
The porch has open square-headed windows, and in the 
angle a stoup, with mutilated trefoil- headed fenestella. 
The material is a reddish stone. 


In bringing to a close these “ Notes on the Older Welsh Churches,” 
it will be well to record briefly their story. The writer, Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, Baronet, of Hawarden Castle, the first President of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association, was an indefatigable 
archeologist: and especially devoted to ecclesiology. Probably no 
man in the kingdom ever visited so many of the old churches of the 
land; certainly no one ever examined so large a number so 
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thoroughly and intelligently, or recorded so minutely their details 
and salient features. It was his custom on these visits to note down 
very carefully all the points of interest, and afterwards to write them 
out more fully in a series of MS. note-books. From those relating to 
England there have been published already his Votes on the Churches 
of Kent. 

Y Phase Note-books, which contained the churches in Wales, were 
kindly placed by his nephew, the late Mr. William H. Gladstone, at 
my service for the pages of the Archwologia Cambrensis, in whose 
voluiaes instalments have appeared for many years, and they are 
now completed. 

At first it was decided to add footnotes to the descriptions, so as 
to bring them down to date: and for those relating to the diocese of 
St. Asaph I am myself responsible; and I have to record my 
obligations to the late Dean Allen for those in the earlier portion of 
St. David’s. After the Dean’s death, it was thought best to omit the 
footnotes, and to print only the notes themselves; for their value 
depended not on the subsequent additions, but on their own intrinsic 
merit as full and accurate descriptions of the churches at the time 
indicated. The ‘“ Notes” in the MS. books follow no particular 
order of time or place, but were entered according to the opportuni- 
ties of visiting the churches. In transcribing them for the press, 
they were at first put together in alphabetical order, according to 
their diocese and deanery. Subsequently, however, this plan had to be 
abandoned ; but in the later dioceses of Bangor and Llandaff they 
have been arranged alphabetically in their counties. Any incon- 
venience arising from this change, however, will be obviated by the 
Index. As the “ Notes” cover the period ranging from 1824 to 1874, 
they will be seen to include a vast number of churches which have 
been greatly altered by renovation, and some altogether rebuilt. 
This adds greatly to their value as a record, not only of the then state 
of the churches, but of much that has now ceased to exist. Besides 
which, the interest in local, and not least in parochial, history, has 
been greatly developed in the last few years, and these ‘“‘ Notes’ will 
supply useful and reliable information on the ground they cover. 
Above all, it must not be forgotten how much the fabrics of our 
parish churches have to tell us of the periods when, as well as of the 
methods by which, revived church life expressed itself in the past. 
Indeed, our older parish churches are visible object-lessons, that tell 
us by monument and effigy and epitaph of our forbears, and illustrate, 
by capital and moulding, by arch and window, when the forefathers 
of the parish bestirred themselves, in successive generations, to 
beautify their House of Prayer. Whether the detail belong to the 
“Norman,” or one of the three ‘ Pointed” styles—for this is the 
title by which Sir Stephen marks the Early English, the Decorated, 
and the Perpendicular—or whether it be of still later date, it hands 
down to us a visible and legible illustration of the real continuity, 
under differing external conditions, of the old Mother Church of 
the land. 

February 25th, 1902. D. R. Tuomas. 





















THE OLDEST PARISH REGISTERS IN 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


BY THE REV. J. PHILLIPS. 


In his very interesting Paper on the Registers of 
Gumfreston, which appeared in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis for July, 1900, Mr. E. Laws made the follow- 
ing statement :— . 


“Hitherto the Johnston Registers, 1637, were 
believed to be the oldest in the county of Pembroke, 
but one entry was made in the Gumfreston book in 
1632, thus ante-dating Johnston by five years.” 


If I were a parishioner of Johnston, I should be dis- 
posed to challenge the claim of priority thus made by 
Gumfreston, on the strength of a single incomplete 
entry. The dozen words dating from 1632, are 
followed chronologically by two entries of baptisms in 
March, 1647 (1648 N.S.), and there is another hiatus 
of three years before the continuous entries begin with 
two burials in 1631. 

The point, however, is not worth discussing, because 
the honour of possessing the oldest registers in the 
county of Pembroke belongs neither to Johnston nor 
to Gumfreston, but to St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest. 

Prior to 1888, it would have been open to Mr. Laws 
to retort that Haverfordwest is not a part of Pembroke- 
shire, and he would have had a good precedent for 
saying so. In 1656, the Town Council contended that 
the Act of 1650, for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Wales, did not apply to their town, because the pre- 
amble of the act named the twelve counties of Wales, 
but did not name “the county of Haverfordwest.” 
Unfortunately, the Local Government Act of 1888 
merged the historic and unique “ town and county ” in 
8 2 
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the administrative county of Pembroke; and so St. 
Mary’s, Haverfordwest, cannot be denied the distinction 
that might otherwise have been disputed by Johnston 
and Gumfreston. 

A few years ago, when examining the Corporation 
Records, I found that they included a large number of 
documents connected with the church and parish of 
St. Mary’s. 

St. Mary's was not the oldest church of the town, 
for— . 

“St. Martin’s bell 


Tolled many a knell 
When St. Mary’s was.a furze hill.” 


Yet, although the younger of the two churches 
within the town (the church of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury was outside the walls), St. Mary’s could boast of 
a respectable antiquity. The present building dates at 
least from the years of comparative quiet for Pembroke- 
shire that followed the wars of Llewellyn the Great. 


On one side of the chancel arch may still be seen the 
sculptured portrait. of William de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, and cousin of Edward I. 

Facing him, on the opposite side of the arch, is his 
wife, one of the co-heiresses of the vast estates of the 
Marshalls. The comely face of the countess looks down 
on the Protestant worshippers of the twentieth century, 
as she looked down on the stately Catholic ritual of the 
thirteenth century. How few of those who pass 
beneath the beautiful arch know that they are looking 
on the great-granddaughter of Strongbow, the grand- 
daughter of the great earl of Magna Charter fame, 
and the mother of Earl Aymer, who bore himself so 
bravely amid the rout of Bannockburn! But in the 
walls of the church are incorporated fragments of a 
still older building, perhaps the church that was 
destroyed when Llewellyn “burned Haverfordwest 
up to the castle gates.” If St. Mary’s was of later 
date than the church of St. Martin’s which rose under 
the shadow of the castle, it, or the first church that 
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stood upon this site, must have been built in the 
days when the houses of the burgesses who were 
attracted by the liberal charters of the first earls, were 
beginning to cover the space with the ramparts of the 
new borough. 

St. Martin’s was the Castle church. St. Mary’s, on 
the opposite side of the narrow valley, and standing at 
the head of the principal thoroughfare, must have been, 
from the first, the church of the town. 

At oné time it had belonged to the Augustinian 
monastery on the marsh (the monks were wholesale 
‘robbers of churches”), and it had come to be known 
as the “Priory Church of St. Mary, the Virgin.” 
After the dissolution of the monastery, the mayor and 
council appear as the governing body of the church, 
though they did not succeed in acquiring the advowson 
before the reign of James I. 

The Guildhall stood at the top of High Street, just 
below the churchyard wall, in the open space where 
the “three lamps” now stand. The entrance was by a 
flight of steps at the eastern or lower end. Some 
twenty yards lower down the street, at the top of the 
steps leading to Dark Street, there stood, till some 
fifty years ago, a stone pillar about 3 ft. high. This 
was known as the Martyr's Stone, for here, according to 
a well-attested tradition, William Nichol was burned 
in the reign of Queen Mary. The stone is now in the 
grounds of Dale Castle, the late Mr. Lloyd Philipps 
having rescued it, by a judicious use of “ backsheesh,” 
from the Corporation workmen, who were about to 
break it up. 

There is a general wish in the town that it should be 
replaced as soon as possible on the old site, and com- 
munications to this effect were recently made to the 
present proprietor : whose absence at the time, on service 
as a Volunteer officer in South Africa, is possibly the 
reason why no further steps have been taken in the 
matter: : 

‘The -old. council ‘diab stood within the church- 
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yard, having been built over the north porch of the 
church. In the year 1860 this old building, with no 
pretensions to architectural beauty but venerable from 
its historical associations, was purchased from the Cor- 
poration by the Church Restoration Committee, for, I 
believe, £300, which was not employed in building 
another council chamber. A large sum was expended 
that time on the repair and restoration of the fine old 
church ; but in some respects, and in this among others, 
the zeal of the “restorers” was as usual a “‘zeal not 
according to knowledge.” 

But still more suaieliile was the careless stupidity 
of the Corporation of that day, in consenting to the 
demolition of the senate-house of the civic common- 
wealth, where its conscript fathers had assembled for 
centuries. One must have been utilitarian indeed to have 
witnessed without a pang the disappearance of the 
ancient chamber, and of the well-worn steps that had 
been trod by the feet of many a man who has left his 
mark in the annals of England. Down those steps had 
passed, in their scarlet robes of mayoralty, Sir John 
Perrott, the soldier-statesmen, and the benefactor of 
Haverford west; and his son, good Sir Thomas; and that 
other son, acknowledged though not lawfully born, Sir 
James, the Puritan patriot and Christian mystic and 
scholar, who lies in his unmarked grave within the walls 
of the ancient sanctuary. Up those steps, in the stormy 
days that followed, passed as honoured guests of the 
town, Cromwell himself, and Bridget lreton,and Ludlow 
and Pride, and Goffe, whose father had once been the 
lecturer of St. Mary’s, and Laugharne and Carbery, and 
Gerard and Stradling, and many another stout Puritan 
and loyal Cavalier. It is probable enough that to these 
should be added Archbishop Laud, who visited the 
church at least once while he was Bishop of St. David’s. 
He was already on the high read to promotion, little 
dreaming where that road should end—when the royal 
council-board and the Chair of Augustine were ex- 
changed for the prison-cell and the bloodstained scaffold. 
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In that chamber had been received the missives of the 
Tudors, and the often Jess welcome rescripts of the 
Stuarts. There the magnates of the town plighted 
their allegiance with equal promptitude to King, and 
Republic, and Protector, and then had hastened to 
proffer their loyalty to the returning Charles. There 
had been read Stepney’s grateful acceptance of the seat 
in the Short Parliament, which the Council had offered 
him, and his promise, in return for their courtesy, to 
serve the town in Parliament gratis, There, too, was 
read the frank and dignified letter in which Sir John 
Philipps, of Picton (the “good Sir John”), offered 
himself to fill the seat vacated by the sudden death of 
John Laugharne, of St. Brides, on the night of his re- 
election, in 1717. The letter, in Sir John’s beautiful 
handwriting, now adorns the wall of the council chamber, 
side by side with Cromwell’s peremptory order for the 
demolition of the castle, against which the Corporation 
had protested in vain. They were more fortunate next 
year, when they wrote to the “ Lord General to save 
the lead roofs of St. Mary” from the fate of the cathedral, 
from which 3,000 lb. weight of lead had been carried 
off to be cast into bullets. The Lord General, who was 
then waiting at Poplar for a fair wind (or more cash) 
before he could start for Ireland, readily interposed to 
avert the spoliation. There, too, the anxious councillors 
had met to read Sir William Wogan’s letters, counselling 
“Mr. Mayor and the brethren” as to the best method 
of resistance to the threatened writ of Quo Warranto, 
when James II had resolved that Haverfordwest should 
share the fate of London, and its ancient liberties be 
forfeited. All the efforts of the council, and of the 
good knight who had represented the borough in the 
last Stuart Parliament, would have been in vain but for 
the Revolution, when Sir William Wogan, as member 
for Haverfordwest, gave his vote for the change of 
dynasty. This forgotten episode would explain—if 
explanation were needed—the loyalty of the town to the 
Revolution settlement. 
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When the town council and the Church Restoration 
Committee had completed their act of vandalism, the 
former met for a while in the room behind the modern 
market-hall. In 1871 they rented the present chamber 
from Perrott’s trustees, who had originally intended the 
building for use as a public reading-room. 

As little care was taken of the old furniture as of the 
old building. Some ancient chairs found their way to 
the new infirmary. One has been brought back to the 
present council chamber, where it is pointed out as 
the “Cromwell chair,’ from a belief (very likely to 
be correct) that the General sat in it when he visited 
the chamber in 1648. A table, evidently of the same 
century, is now in one of the upper rooms of the 
council house. 

But I must pass on to the Registers. The situation 
of the old council chamber within the precincts of the 
church, as well as the relation in which the council 
appear to have stood to the church, will account for 
the presence among the papers of the Corporation, of 
so many ecclesiastical documents. It is fortunate 
that they did find their way there, otherwise we 
should have lost the vivid pictures left to us of the 
ecclesiastical life of the town in the days when the 
organisation of the Church had become as unstable 
and uncertain as the constitution of the State. No 
other parish in the town has preserved a fragment 
of record or register older than the eighteenth 
century. 

In this paper I shall deal only with the old Registers. 
I was fortunate enough to find fourteen sheets. Of 
these, seven covering the period from May, 1627, to 
April, 1646, had formed part of one book, four being 
still sewn together. Six appear to have formed part 
of another book. Their entries range from 1590 to 
1599, and from 1615 to 1621. The remaining sheet 
is somewhat of a puzzle. The third and fourth pages 
are occupied by baptisms of 1614 to 1616. The second 
page is blank. The first page contains a series of 
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entries of marriages from May, 1647, to August, 1648. 
Above them are two almost illegible entries of burials, 
and between the burials and the marriages are these 
words, in the same bold hand as the burial entries : 


“For other burialls b 
of Mr. Holland and Mr.” 


. As a Holland was incumbent of St. Mary’s at the 
end of the sixteenth century, it is probable that this 
refers to a book begun by him which was still in use, 
or at least available for reference in 1647, and that to 
this the six older sheets belong. 

We have thus parts of two books, one of which I shall 
call the Holland Register, and the other, the Ormond 
Register, as the twenty-eight pages are almost entirely 
in the the handwriting of William Ormond, who was 
ejected by the victorious Puritans in 1646 or 1647, 
from the living which he had held some seventeen 
years. 

The sheets are all of uniform size, the pages being 
11 in. by 5} ins. in the Holland book. The first 
page of the fragment appears to have been the first 
page of the book. It is headed :— 


“«o. , 6, .. St. Maries, in Haverfordwest.” 


The first entry is— 


“Thomas Lewes, clerck, was buried October 
[z.e., 1590]. 


This looks like an entry of the burial of Holland’s 
predecessor in the living. There are six pages of 
burials all in the same hand, and all appearing to be 
transcripts from another record. The entries are 
usually in Latin, but occasionally one meets with an 
English word, and the writer has not unfrequently 
strayed into English in the Christian names. 

In the summary the’ years are O. S. In the 
remuainder.of 1590 there were six. burials. entered. : In 
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1591 there were thirty-one, and in 1592 fifteen. At 
the end of that year is the following note :— 


“The last two yeares in the ould records are very un- 
perfect.” 


Then follows, .at the bottom of the page, one burial 
of May 24, 1593. The next entry, at the top of page 
3, is for January, 11, 1595-6. There is, therefore, one 
leaf missing, and there is a corresponding hiatus in the 
register of baptisms. 

January to March, 1595, there were eight burials ; 
in 1596, thirty-six; in 1597, fifty-seven; in 1598, 
eight; and in the first six months of 1599, five. 
There were thus only thirteen in the eighteen months, 
March, 1598, to September, 1599; against eighty for 
the previous eighteen months, September, 1596, to 
March, 1597-8. The high rate of mortality begins 
with the autumn of 1596. Both 1596 and 1597 were 
years of exceptionally bad harvests throughout the 
country, with the invariable accompaniment of bad 
harvests—extensive sickness and a high death-rate. 

The parish of St. Mary could not have contained 
more than a third of the population of the town, and 
since the mortality would naturally be heavier in the 
poorer districts, which lay chiefly in St. Martin's 
parish, as was certainly the case in the plague of 
1651-2, we scarcely estimate the number of deaths 
in eighteen months as less than two hundred and fifty, 
or about an eighth of the population. This is a start- 
ling approximation to the plague mortality fifty years 
later. From September 5th to November 4th, 1597, 
there were twenty-four burials. _ 

There is, however, no reason to believe that the 
bubonic plague was then in the county. The sickness 
must have been due to the double failure of the harvest, 
and the consequent privations of the poor, and of those 
who in years of average prices would live in tolerable 
comfort. When epidemics of any kind were making 
havoc among the poorer classes, the upper classes 
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would also suffer. Probably 1592, with its fifteen 
burials, was an average year, for the interval covered 
by the two missing pages was two years and eight 
months—from May, 1593, to January, 1595-6—and 
the average number of entries to a page being about 
twenty-four, this would give forty-eight for the two 
and three-quarter years, or eighteen to a year. 

The high rate of 1591 may have been due to an 
epidemic of some kind. It-was a year of great sickness 
in Carmarthen. Apparently the transcript closes with 
page 8. The reference to the “ould Records” at the 
end of 1592 would seem to suggest that the “copy” 
ended there, but the appearance of the other six pages 
is unmistakeably that of a transcript not of entries 
made after each burial. 

There is nothing in these lists of burials calling 
for further remark. The character of the nomen- 
clature is that of all Pembrokeshire documents of 
the Elizabethan period. The proportion of surnames 
now unknown, or very rare in the county, is greater 
than in the next century. Among Christian names the 
not unfrequent occurrence of Balthazar and Thomasine, 
and the proportion of names which are now of very 
rare occurrence, such as Hugh, Leonard, Arnold, etc., 
are indications of the continued preponderance of the 
Teutonic element. The Celtic element was sufficiently 
in evidence, but Haverfordwest was still the town of 
the Flemings. 

Another leaf which I examined some years ago, but 
which I cannot now find among the papers, contained 
the burial entries for 1599 and 1601. These were 
obviously the original entries, not a transcript. Against 
one man’s name was written “crudeliter vulneratus.” 
In another place was the pathetic word ‘‘ Magdalena.” 
A third entry, which I jotted down in my note-book, 
told how two boys, sons of Mr. Bowen, of Llwyngwair, 
had died on the same day, and had been buried in one 
grave. Thirty years before, the Bowens were known 
as the ap Owens of Pentre Evan. 
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A detached leaf, which does not apparently belong to 
the “Holland” book, contains in pages 1 and 2 entries 
of fifteen marriages in the year 1600. 

The following are the entries on the first page, as far 
as they can be deciphered. 


1599. 


Thomas Rice & 
Elizabeth Orrieli - 


sale tarsarn \ Februari 3 


- Thomas & j Februarij 4 


\ Januarij ultimo 


, & 
Elizabeth John 
Henry Kendell ) 4, - 
Elizabeth Crunn  Saeneimaan - 
Phillip Ackland & 
Elizabeth Hoare 
Arnold Tanke & ceed ame 
Ales Hill uni) x) 
Bauldwin & een 
Jane Gibbon \ uni - 
John Reede & 
Elizabeth ... 
Water Warlow : 
Ann Barber j Augusti 26 


William Scowrefeylde , 
Elizabeth \ Septemb 


\ Februarij 18 


| Maj 13 


\ Augusti 5 


In the last case the bride’s surname was not entered. 
On the second page the writing is still more difficult 
to decipher. 


David Keethen & ) 
Allson Marchent j 
John White & 
Mawde Davids 
Henr 
Elizabeth 

ie erty dr 


Octobris 13 
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Underneath are written three lines, of which only 
the first part of each line is even partially decipherable. 


The time (?) of other marriages 
Holland and Mr. Eynon the 


. Below this is the following :— 
Jenkin Howell & ) married 
Elizabeth Cuny weaver at 
one the 30th day of June 1610 


This brief list of marriages in the last year of the 

sixteenth century, imperfect as it is, is not without 
interest. Those families with Pembrokeshire nomen- 
clature will note the occurrence of Scourfield, Crunn, 
and Ackland. The Tankes have vanished long since. 
The Christian name Allsen, borne by the bride of David 
Keethen, has disappeared as completely as the surname 
of the bridgegroom. 

Arnold Tanke was the holder of several municipal 
offices, having been mayor in 1607. 

The fragments of the note about the “other marriages” 
is provokingly incomplete, but it appears to confirm our 
theory of the two Registers. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. T. G. 
Marshall, rector, of Walwyns Castle, for the following 
information regarding Mr. Holland :— 

Robert Holland, of Jesus College, Cambridge, who 
took his degree of M.A. in 1581, was a younger son of 
the well-known family of the Hollands of Conway. He 
was presented by the Picton Castle family to the 
vicarage of Llandowror, and by the Crown, in 1591, to 
the rectory of Prendergast. He married Jane, daughter 
of Robert Meyler, of Haverfordwest, and was the author 
of a poetical “ Holie Historie of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ” in English, and of several prose works in 
Welsh. Resigning his former preferments, he was pre- 
sented in 1607 to the rectory of Walwyn’s Castle, and 
in 1612 to that of Robeston West. Both of these 
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~ Crown livings he held till his death in 1624. His son, 
Nicholas, became Vicar of Marloes, another Crown 
living, in 1618. His son, Nicholas, a lawyer practising 
in Haverfordwest, was married four times, his first wife 
being Dorothy, daughter of Orlandon, and his second, 
Eliza, daughter of Thomas Davids of Robleston, mayor 
of Haverfordwest in the plague year 1651-2. At the 
time of her marriage with Nicholas Holland, she was 
the widow of Thomas Cozens (a Cozens of Roosepoole), 
who was also Mayor of Haverfordwest in 1665. Cozens, 
at the time of the plague in the town, was employed in 
representing the interests of the borough in London. 
The identification of the former Rector of Prendergast, 
and future Rector of Walwyn’s Castle, with the Vicar 
of St. Mary’s 1600, rests on slight evidence; but it is 
—— by the following entry in the Register of 
urials :— 


“ Anne f. Roberti Holland, Martij 25, 1597.” 


Before dealing with the pages covering the years 
16138-1621, something more must be said about the 
years 1596 and 1597. The price of wheat had been 
rising fitfully, but none the less surely, since the 
middle of the century. In 1495, a cheap year, it had 
been 4s. O4d. per quarter. In 1533, a dear year, it 
was 7s. 8d. In the nine years, 1564-72, the average 
price was 12s. 1d. In 1590 it was 18s. 43d. Then 
came a succession of bad seasons ; 1594 and 1595 were 
dear years, but in 1596 wheat rose to 46s. 3d., and in 
1597 to 56s. 103d. Oats, oatmeal, malt, and barley 
were proportionately dear. In 1597 it wasa “ veritable 
famine.” Though the average prices for each decade 
were steady till the middle of the next century, the 
prices of 1597 were not again paralleled till 1648 or 
1649, while the high figure of 1649 was reached only 
four times in the next hundred years.’ In all parts of 
the country there was great suffering. In the northern 


1 Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 
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counties, plague followed in the wake of famine. Con- 
temporary letters speak of ‘“‘ want and waste” and ter- 
rible distress. The rest of the kingdom seems to have 
been free from plague, but other epidemics, especially 
famine fever, were making sad havoc. At Bristol 
wheat is quoted at the incredible figure of 20s. the 
bushel.’ “ Wheat was sold at Carmarthen at 40s. 
the bushel, and barley for 26s. 8d., money by Car- 
marthen measure.’ If Carmarthen measure meant the 
“ Haverford measure” of the double Winchester, 2.¢., 
sixteen gallons,’ that gives us, as at Bristol, the in- 
credible figure of 20s. the bushel. It is more probable 
that it meant the “teal,” or “double Haverford 
measure” of four English Winchester bushels, which 
was also current, in Upper Kemes and Cardigan. Even 
this amounts to 80s. a quarter. At this time, the 
average pay for labourers in Haverfordwest was nearer 
4d. than 6d. a-day, and artisans rarely received the 8d. 
a-day fixed by the magistrates in those English counties, 
which were below the average of the country. No 
wonder that the mortality here, as in some other dis- 
tricts, approximated to that of the Plague years. In 
the parish of St. Ishmael’s (Ferryside), the only Car- 
marthenshire parish of which the figures are known, 
the number of deaths, which was thirteen in 1593 and 
eighteen in 1594 and 1595, rose to seventy-six in 1596: 
presumably a higher death-rate than in Haverfordwest, 
where the distribution of the high mortality over the 
eighteen months points to simple starvation, rather 
than to any epidemic, unless it were famine fever. 
It was the experiences of the two famine years that 

led to the Elizabethan poor law legislation of 1599. 

1 Creighton’s History of Epidemics. 

2 Spurrell’s History of Carmarthen. 

3 Owen’s Pembrokeshire, pp. 137, 138. 


(To be continued.) 








ON 
SOME DISCOVERIES AT LLANGENDIERNE 
CHURCH, CAERMARTHENSHIRE.! 


BY T. P. CLARK, ESQ. 


Tuis church bears the name, Cyndierne, or Kentigern, 
of a famous ecclesiastic who, some twelve or fourteen 
centuries ago, exercised considerable influence in Britain: 
founding the North-Welsh sanctuary of St. Asaph, 
where he was bishop, and ruling in the same capacity 
the district now identified with the great manufacturing 
city of Glasgow, among others. He, no doubt, estab- 
blished in these early times a place of worship upon or 
near the site of this church, to which his name has 
descended. The building, of unusual size for a country 
church in Wales, was erected probably in the fourteenth 
century, placed upon the eastern slope of a rounded 
hilloek, capped by a stratum some 5 ft. in thickness, of 
water-worn pebbles and sand, so firmly compacted 
together that its builders were satisfied with a founda- 
tion on its surface a few inches below the turf that 
covered it: they also omitted the usual “ footings” or 
projecting courses at the base of its walls, as well as 
the ordinary plinths. 

Before the recent restoration the church presented a 
lamentably neglected appearance : its thirteen windows 
were constructed of wood, without a trace of stone- 
work about them, dating from the seventeenth century 
or later; roofs of a low pitch, and the meanest construc- 
tion, had taken the place of earlier structures, as marks 
where a high-pitched roof had once abutted against the 
simple but picturesque tower indicated. 


1 Made during the progress of the work of restoration carried out in 1883-1888 
by the late Vicar, the Rev. David Jones, deceased. 
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The interior had no features of interest to recommend 
it ; the walling masonry was the rudest hammer-dressed 
random rubble; the window-openings had no rear 
arches, and there was an entire absence of cut stone- 
work of any description in piers, arches, or elsewhere. 

The piers, it is important to note, had marks upon 
them below present floor-level, showing that for a con- 
siderable time its level had coincided almost exactly 
with that of the natural surface of the ground outside, 
sloping from west to east, with a declivity of about 2 ft. 
in the length of the building. 

About the year 1676 (the late Vicar thought) the 
nave and aisle were filled with high pews, with wooden 
floors, sufficient to accommodate about a thousand 
people ; and at this time, no doubt, an attempt was 
made to level the sloping floor of the church, as excava- 
tions were made to a depth of 1 ft. 6 ins. at the west end 
of the nave and aisle, gradually tapering out and dying 
towards the middle of the building, the material thus 
removed being deposited towards the eastern half of it, 
the filling at the east end of the chancel raising its 
level some 1 ft. 6 ins., and necessitating an alteration in 
the headway of the priests’ door, the arch of which 
shows traces of having been raised about 1 ft. 6 ins. 

The shallow foundations of the church walls, already 
referred to, created a difficulty in excavating in the 
nave; and at the west end, the gravel or conglomerate 
upon which the walls rested was exposed to a depth of 
1 ft. 6 ins., cut down vertically flush with the face of 
the masonry above. The substratum below the nave 
piers was exposed in the same way, and it had to be 
remedied by underpinning at the restoration. 

At, the commencement of the work the dilapidated 
pews and their decayed wood flooring were removed, to 
begin with: it was found the floor-joists rested upon 
the ground, which had been plastered with a coat of 
mortar to receive them about an inch thick. This plaster 
being taken up, the startling discovery was made that 
immediately below it lay rows of skeletons, side bv side, 

6TH SER., VOL. Il. 9 
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as closely as they could be packed, without any cover- 
ing of earth, although mould of the same description as 
that of the surface soil of the churchyard was filled in 
between them. The skeletons were perfect, the 
different bones holding together in their natural posi- 
tion, so that with care it was possible to raise and 
carry away each separately. 

As soon as a few had been removed, it was found, 
another similar row of skeletons lay beneath the top 
one, no earth intervening, and under this layer again, 
a third, and towards the last a fourth, and even fifth ; 
and as investigation proceeded, the extraordinary fact 
was revealed that the whole area of both nave and 
aisle, some 2,240 square feet in extent, had at some 
time been excavated to a depth of from 3 to 5 feet 
below the lowest course of the foundation of the church, 
and the space filled with bodies closely packed, and 
lying one upon the other in tiers. 

The bodies were laid all with their heads to the east, 
the bottom layer resting on the ground en their backs, 
the next one lying on their faces upon those below 
them, the third again upon their backs, and so on 
alternately, earth or fine sand being filled in at each 
layer between the bodies, as before stated. 

In all four hundred and ninety-seven skeletons were 
removed, all those of full-grown men of average 
height, without any of either women or children, 
and all perfect: no fractured bones or cleft skulls 
appearing, as would have been the case had they 
belonged to men killed in battle. The bodies appeared 
to have been buried without any covering, a small 
strip of silk about 1 ft. 6 ins. by 3 ins., and a small 
quantity of box leaves, being the only objects found 
among them. Nothing whatever is known on the 
subject of the ancient burial of nearly five hundred 
bodies at one time together. Every fact in connection 
with it has been entirely forgotten in the neighbour- 
hood ; history makes no mention of it. 

Llangendierne Church should not be dismissed with- 
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out some reference being made to a lady, the wife of 
the late Vicar, to whose indefatigable exertions the 
restoration of the church was mainly due. 

No less than £2,053 was spent, the greater part of 
which was collected by Mrs. Jones, in answer to episto- 
lary appeals. A memorial tablet, a brass recording the 
fact, has been fixed in the chancel to her memory. 

The entire renovation of such a large building after 
the plans of Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn, architect, was effected 
under the daily superintendance of the late Vicar, whose 
zeal and enthusiastic interest in the work contributed 
largely to its thoroughness and excellence. 








CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, LLANFIHANGEL- 
GLYN-MYFYR, DENBIGHSHIRE. 


BY HAROLD HUGHES, ESQ., A.R.1.B.A.° 


























THE main road from Cerrig-y-Druidion to Ruthin 
passes within a few hundred yards of the small church 
of St. Michael, in the Vale of Myfyr. 

The building consists of a chancel, a nave, and a 
porch on the south side. The chancel is of greater 
width than the nave. From the manner in which the 
eastern and western portions are connected, it would 
seem evident that they were erected at different 
periods. The eastern end of the nave, inside the 
church, does not extend to the western termination of 
the chancel on the exterior. Probably, therefore, the 
nave is the oldest portion, and the chancel added 
independently and joined to the older building. If 
the chancel had existed before the nave, the walls of 
the western division would doubtless have been con- 
structed of full width from the junction : that is, if they 
had not overlapped the chancel walls. Further, it is 
highly improbable that if the nave had been constructed 
after the chancel, it would have been of contracted 
width. 

Although the church is mentioned in the Tawxatio of 
1291,’ the roof is the only ancient constructive feature 
remaining. It probably dates from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Doubtless the side walls contain masonry of an 
earlier period, but all the ancient windows have been 
replaced by modern work. 

In 18538, the west end and the east window were 
rebuilt.” The small western bay is modern, and pro- 
bably the church was extended at this date. Most of 
the windows in the side walls are of the same 


' History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, 1874, p. 552. 
2 Ibid., p. 553. 
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character as the east window. ‘They are of mean 
design, and doubtless belong to the same period. 

The ancient roof is evidently part of one work. It 
is divided into seven bays, four belonging to the nave 
and three to the chancel. The easternmost, that of the 
sanctuary, differs from the two other bays of the chancel 
roof. There is again a slight difference between the 
latter and the roof of the nave. Until recently, the 
‘ancient work of the chancel roof was hidden by a 
plaster ceiling. The roof is shown in detail on the 
accompanying plate. The principals are arched, and 
have deep collars. There are internal and external 
massive wall-plates. A double row of purlins extends 
the length of the church. The ridge-piece was of the 
usual square section, set diagonally, but none of the 
original exists. The purlins of the chancel roof were 
rebated, over which the rafters were notched. The 
wind-braces under the purlins are cusped. The rafters 
were rebated, to receive the upright boarding or panel- 
ling between them. The two western bays of the 
chancel roof differed from that of the nave, in that the 
rafters were strutted from the wall-plate. The struts 
and the sides of the principals were grooved to receive 
panels. The sanctuary had a curved wooden ceiling, 
following the shape of the arched principals, divided 
vertically and horizontally by moulded ribs, on which 
curved panels rested. The sides of the principals were 
grooved to receive the panels. 

When the Rector, the Rev. Thomas James, was 
appointed to the living, a few years ago, the roof was 
in a very dilapidated state, and in 1900 he determined 
to repair it. The slating was in very poor condition, 
and, in the first instance, it was necessary to strip the 
roof. None of the original boarding remained on the 
rafters. Most of the rafters were decayed, and some 
were not original. Several of the purlins had evidently 
been renewed. The boarding of the sanctuary ceiling 
was found in position, but cracked, broken, and dilapi- 
dated. 
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In the illustrations the roof is shown as it originally 
existed. The remains of the various timbers were 
sufficient to indicate the sizes, shape, and construction 
of the various parts of the roof. 

The principals had spread and opened widely at the 
joints. Most of the oak pins had given way. One or 
two principal rafters were severely cracked, and had 
little power of support. In repairing the roof, no 
“ restoration ” was attempted. The principals were not 
taken down. The worst were cramped, tightened up, 
and bound together with iron bolts and straps. In the 
case of a badly-broken principal, new timber had to be 
placed at the side to strengthen it, but not to interfere 
with the old work. The old ribs of the chancel ceiling 
were not moved. The other ancient timbers, purlins, 
etc., were retained as far as it was practicable. It was 
necessary, however, to provide new rafters throughout. 
But the new rafters and covering are cistinetly modern 
work, and not restoration. 

Of the walls, the east and the upper portion of the 
west-end with the bell-gablet, which had been rebuilt 
in 1853, had again given way, and it was found neces- 
sary to reconstruct them. Funds would not permit a 
new window and bell-gablet to be substituted for the 
wretched work of 1853. 

The north and south walls, though bulged and much 
out of the perpendicular, appeared sound. ‘To run 
cement in from above, and to do a certain amount of 
pointing, therefore, was all that was considered 
necessary. 

Much of the internal plastering was in a very decayed 
state. It was necessary to re-plaster a large extent of 
wall surface. 

All the fittings are modern, and of poor design ; bat 
again, in this case, the question of cost prohibited any 
substitute being made. 
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The bell in the modern gablet bears the inscription : 
“1594 TL AG RO” (see Ilustration). 


RO 199% Ty AG 


Inscription on Bell at Llanfihangel-Glyn-Myfyr. 


The sedilia consists of an oak bench, with four raised 
panels and curved arms, and has inscribed on it, in 
raised letters, “‘ Hugh Davies’s Bench. 1753.” 

The entrance-door is square-headed, of oak, and is 
nail-studded. It is hung with wrought-iron hinges, 
with rudely-ornamented ends. 

The wooden balusters in front of the gallery probably 
formerly belonged to the altar-rail. Portions of old 
pews (chiefly doors) form a dado against the side walls. 
Probably they were placed in this position in 1853. 
Two old doors, fixed against the chancel walls, are 
inscribed : “17 ps, : 21.” 

The church contains a massive ancient oak chest. 

The churchyard is bounded on the north side by the 
river Alwen. In 1781 a haystack is said to have been 
carried away by the river when in flood, and to have 
blocked up a bridge lower down the stream, causing the 
water to rise to a considerable height. A small slab, 
fixed in the north wall, about 8 ft. or 9 ft. above the 
floor level, marks the height to which the water rose in 
the.church. Eventually, the bridge is said to have been 
swept away by the floud, but the water did not subside 
before the chancel had sustained much damage. 

Llanfihangel-Glyn-Myfyr is the birthplace of several 
celebrated men: amongst others, Owen Jones, the 
antiquary, who was born at “ Tyddyn Tudur,” in this 
parish, in 1741 ; Hugh Maurice, another antiguary ; and 
his son, Dr. Peter Maurice, of New College, Oxford.’ 


1 History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, p. 553. 








CRUG YR AVON: GLAMORGAN’S LONE 
SENTRY-BOX. 


BY JOHN GRIFFITH, ESQ. 


Cruc yr Avon, or Avan; is situate at the source of the 
river Avon, which flows into the sea at Aberavon. 
Close by, also, is the highest source of the river Ogwr, 
Ogmore. The crug also is on the boundary of Ystrad- 
yfodwg parish, occupying the western edge of the 
peat-bog which crowns Craig y Parc, Cwmpark, where 
Edward Lhwyd, two hundred years ago, discovered 
some coal and a “ flint axe,” the latter being probably 
the first discovery of the kind in Wales known to anti- 
quaries, and may be found, perhaps, in the Ashmolean 
Museum with the “ fossils” which, the biographer of 
Lhwyd says, “ he did not live to digest.” 

Crug yr Avon is 1,859 ft. above the level of the 
sea, 112 ft. lower than the place called in maps Carn 
Mosyn, the highest point in Glamorgan. But though 
the latter is higher, it is less conspicuous. 1 venture 
to say, though without any authority except my own 
observation, that from no other point in Glamorgan can 
such an expanse of land be seen as from Crug yr Avon. 
It was a cloudy day, with the sunlight streaming down 
through the rents in black clouds, when I first visited 
the crug. Just as I was looking around on the spot, a 
stream of light fell on Burry Inlet, disclosing the 
stacks of Llanelly ; and, further, a range of hills in the 
heart of Pembrokeshire. If I had the aid of a glass, 
I might be able to distinguish some points in Cardigan- 
shire, near Cardigan town. But, leaving the last out, 
I could distinguish seven counties: Pembroke,  Car- 
marthen, Brecon, Monmouth, Somerset, Devon, and 
the whole of Glamorgan, except a portion hidden from 
view by the lower hills on the south-west side. It 
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is peculiar of this crug that it commands a view from 
the Bristol Avon to Pembrokeshire, except the part 
between Porthcawl and Swansea. On the north the 
view is restricted by the Carmarthenshire Vans and the 
Brecknock Beacons. On the east side, the Sugar Loaf 
and Blorenge at Abergavenny are seen. Netherwent 
is hidden from view by the Ebbw Vale hills, and the 
hillocks which keep company with Twm Barlwm, or 
Twyn Barlwm, of Risca. 

If the crug is to be regarded from a military point 
of view, it possesses another singular feature. While 
it practically commands all entrances to the Rhondda 
on one side, it is not visible at all in the Rhondda. 
The site is certainly of strategic significance, as a 
glance at the map will show. 

The crug, or tumulus, is, measured over the whole, 
77 ft. in diameter. The height of the crug proper is 
8 ft. 3 ins., but on the southern edge is a stone tower, 
3 ft. high and 7 ft. 6 ins. diameter. The crug seems to 
be perfectly round, with a terraced outline, as if built 
in three sections, one on the top of the other. On the 
outside is a marked ditch, and at the time we secured 
a photograph of the crug it was surrounded by a ring 
of water. It is not easy to decide whether or not the 
ditch at one time was of considerable depth. Between 
the ditch and the bottom of the crug proper is a space 
of 11 ft., rising 1 ft. 6 ins. or.so above the ditch. What 
fills the space seems to be débris fallen from the crug, 
or it may be the first section of it. But the reason I 
have for regarding this 11 ft. space as fallen débris is, 
that the line of the crug proper is still marked by the 
usual upright stones, to keep the stuff in, as it were. 
One nearly always finds the outer line of our Rhondda 
cairns marked by upright stones, But these upright 
stones of Crug yr Avon are 11 ft. from the outer line, 
and they appear 2 ft. or more above the ditch. 

The line of the top section is as well marked as the 
line of the lower, with a terrace between. In the very 
top of the crug is a crater-like hole, 14 ft. wide at the 
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top and 1 ft. 8ins. deep. The edges around the hole are 
well preserved. Though a hole, it does not appear as 
the work of reckless grave-spoilers. Besides, the stones 
with which the tower on the south edge of the crater- 
hole has been built are different from the loose stones 
of the cairn. The former are for the most part rounded, 
and there is good reason for believing that the supple- 
mentary stone towers, which crown some half-a-dozen 
Rhondda cairns are not only modern, but built also of 
stones gathered from other places. There was the 
feeling of superstitious reverence with which cairns 
were regarded. ‘There was also a singular custom 
which appears to have been observed in this neighbour- 
hood as late as the middle of the last century. An 
aged resident of Blaenrhondda has told me that he - 
remembers the time when a farmer on the ‘‘Glamorgan 
Alps” would “get mad” at a man who would travel 
along the old road, from Hirwain to Glyncorrwg, with- 
out picking up a stone to add to one of the cairns, 
which were such useful guides along the mountain 
wilds. I have further observed—and I have seen all 
the cairns in this district which have supplementary 
towers—that an old road passes by each of them. A 
famous old road may be traced from Llangeinor to 
Blaencwm, passing Crug yr Avon. Roads from Bwlch 
y Clawdd, Cwmpark, Maesteg, and other places, meet 
at the same spot 

On the whole I am inclined to regard the hole 
referred to’ as a space which was once occupied by 
sentinels or watchmen. There is an exactly similar 
hole on a tumulus near Gelli, Rhondda, which com- 
mands a view of the valley up to Treherbert. I have 
the joint opinion of two experts, who merely judged 
from a written description of the crug, that it is pro- 
bably a sepulchral mound, used also as a point of 
observation. Whether such a curiously-constructed 
‘mound was used also for purposes of defence is a 
question that naturally occurs to the observer. I 
may say, also, that there is no sign of the crug 
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having been broken into, except the hole on the top 
already mentioned. 

The crug is miles from everywhere. To visit it 
means half a day’s tramp from the nearest centre of 
civilisation. Nantymoel, Cwmpark, Blaengwynfi, and 
Blaencwm possess about equal advantages as starting- 
points. As competent antiquaries seem to dread the 
Rhondda, my friend, Mr. E. J. Powell, of Ystrad 
Rhondda, and myself, after four visits to the crug, have 
succeeded in conveying it bodily on a piece of paper 
to this sheet, where the experts can see it and tell us 
allabout it. The members of the Rhondda Naturalists’ 
Society would like to know something definite about 
this lone sentry-box of Glamorgan. It has been sug- 
gested that the crug was an important repeating 
station on an ancient line of wireless telegraphy, which 
ran from London to St. David's, possibly to Ireland. 
As the crug is covered with grass, which, at the time, was 
of the same dull brown colour as the surrounding peat- 


bog, it was very difficult to obtain a good photograph ; 
but, I think, the result, after repeated efforts, is the 
best that could be obtained. 
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THroucH the kindness of Colonel Howard, C.B., of 
Wigfair, St. Asaph, I am enabled to send the accom- 
panying transcript of the Subsidy Roll for the several 
Hundreds of the county of Flint, which is among the 
many deeds he has inherited from Wickwer (as it was 
formerly spelt) and Hafodunos. This particular record, 
doubtless, came through John Lloyd, of Vaenol Vawr 
and Wickwer, registrar of the diocese of St. Asaph, 
and one of the commissioners acting for the Hundreds 
of “ Counssillt, Ruthllan and Prestatton.” The other 
Hundreds are those of “ Mould and Mallors.” 

The return is of value as well as interest, in that it 
gives, under each Hundred, the parishes of which it 
consisted, and the landowners resident therein, with 
the amount of their assessed value from 20s. upwards, 
and also those tradesmen whose ‘“‘goodes” were assessed 
at £3 and above. Of these there were in the whole 
county only twenty-five, and only one of them was 
above £3, viz., William Hanmer Gent., in Broughton, 
£5. The landowners, on the other hand, were one 
hundred and sixty two. Of these the wealthiest was 
John Hanmer of Hanmer, £13; next to him came 
Thomas Mostin of Mostyn, and Roger Puleston of 
Emral, £10 each; John Conway, of Bodryddan, and 
William Hanmer, probably of The Fenns, followed ‘with 
£7 each; there was only one at £6, Roger Brereton ; 
the four neat were assessed at £5, oles, Ravenscroft of 
Bretton, Mostyn of Basingwerk (Maes Glas), Griffith of 
Caerwys, and Mostin of Talacre ; while £4 represented 
the rental of Trevor of Trevalyn, Davies of Gwysaney, 
Stanley of Ewloe, Hope of Broughton, Salusbury of 
Bachegraig, and Morgan of Golden Grove. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that this is “ the second 
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payment of the second subsidie”; but even so, and 
remembering the far greater value of money at that 
time, it does not show any overwhelmingly large pro- 
prietors, while the one hundred and twenty two put 
down at 20s. or 30s. show how much more generally 
and evenly lands were then held. And this is further 
illustrated by the large number of old mansions scat- 
tered all over the county, which are now simply 
tenanted as farm-houses. The rate of this subsidy 
was one shilling and fourpence in the pound on the 
‘“‘landes” and one shilling in the pound on the 
“‘goodes.” No manufactures, no coalpits, no mines, are 
specified, and it is probable there were none, or at least 
none profitably worked ; and the picture it recalls is in 
marked contrast to the smoky and grimy aspect of 
portions of the county at the present day. 

In the whole Hundred of Rhuddlan there is not a 
single instance of “ goodes” assessed, though it boasted 
a Port; and in the adjoining Hundred of Prestatyn, 
with its Talargoch, only one, and that one not at 
Meliden but at Llanasa. The names of some of those 
assessed in their “ goodes,” such as Ravenscroft, Con- 
way, Eyton and Hanmer, show the higher social 
position of business in those days, when the younger 
sons of the landed gentry were brought up to follow 
some useful trade. 

With the help of Mr. A. N. Palmer and Mr. A. 
Ffoulkes Roberts, I have been able to identify and 
localise the homes of a considerable portion of the 
persons mentioned ; and they cannot fail to be useful 
for the verification of pedigrees and for tracing the 
devolution of properties long since absorbed in other 
and larger estates. Those that have not been as yet 
identified will often find their clue in the parochial 
registers, and they will all help to illustrate the social 
and economical history of their time and parish. 


D. R. THomas. 
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An Extracte made the xxiiith day of September, in the xxxiiijth 

- yere of the Raigne of of most gracious Sov'aigne Ladie 

Quene Elizabeth, &c., of the Second paymt of the Second 

Subsidie graunted to her mat att the p’liament holden in 

the xxxith yere of her highnes most gracious Raigne, Taxed 

and Sessed upon the Inhabitants of the hundred of Mould 

in the Com. of Flint, before Roger Puleston, Robte Davies, 

and Thomas Evans, Esquiers, by vertue of her maties 
C’mission unto them and others directed. 


HUNDRED DE MOULD. 
Hope. 

Richard Trevor! Esquier e ... in landes iiijli. vs. iiijd. 
Richard Yonge? __.... ees ... inlandes XXX8. ijs. 
Edward ap Roger ... soe ... in landes XXX8. ijs. 
John Lloyd “AC a ... in landes XXXS. ijs. 
Richard Sneyde ___... hr ... in landes XX8, xvid. 
Ellice Yonge ae wae ..» in landes Xxs, xvid. 
Rees ap Hoell aes xe ... In goodes iijli. iijs. 
Griffith ap Rob’te ... =e ..- in goodes iijli. iijs. 
Rees ap John ao ate ... in goodes iijli. iijs. 
Rob’te Trevor* ae 2 ... in landes Is. iijs. iiijd. 

Moulde. 
Rob’te Davies,4 Esquiere ae .. -in-landes iiijlé. vs. iijd. 
Rob’te lloyde de Hertesheath ... ... in landes xls. iis. viijd. 
John Wynne de Towre or ... in landes xls. iis. viijd. 
Edward Lloyd ap Will’m5 us ... in landes é xxvjd. 
Edd. ap Jeu’n ap D’d ap Rees’ ... ... in landes 3 xvjd. 
Rees ap Jeu’n ap D'd ap Rees’... ... in Jandes XXS, xvjd. 
John Eaton on eae ... in landes X38. xvjd. 
Peter Wyn aes Ae --- in landes XX8, xvid. 
Fvan ap Ithell® Me = ... in landes ’ xvid. 
Evan ap John Wyn... as ..» in landes xvjd. 
Thomas Gruffith ... eas .-. in landes i ijs. viid. 
Jeu’n ap John Gruff nce ... in goodes _— 
John Robtes as be - in landes \ xvjd. 


Hawarden. 


Thomas Ravenscrofte,? Esq... .. inJandes .. vii. vis. viijd. 
Edward Stanley,!° Esquier ar ... in landes iiijli. vs. iiijd. 
John Hope,'? Esquier saa ... in landes iiijli. vs. iiijd. 
Thomas Whitley” ... as ... in landes XX3, xvid. 


1 Of Trefalyn. 2 Of Bryn Iorkyn. 3 Of Plas Tegy 

4 Of Gwysaney. 5 Of Trerbeirdd. 6 Of Rhual. 

7 Of Coedyllai. 8 Of Llwynegryn. 

® Of Bretton, High Sheriff 1595, married Catherine Grosvenor of Eaton. 

10 Of Ewloe, was buried at Hawarden 1608-9. 

1 John Hope, Esq., of Broughton, M.P. for Flintshire, 1584-86 ; married Maud, 
daughter of Thomas Ravenscroft, Esq., of Bretton. 

2 Of Aston. 
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John Evance ‘ Se ... in landes Xxs. xvid. 
Peirs Whitley sas see ... in landes Xx8, xvid. 
Will’m Corbyn ie on .-- in goodes iijli. iijs. 
Richard Browne _... ay «» in goodes iijli. iijs. 
Will’m ffoxe ast ae ... in goodes iijli, iijs. 
George Ravenscrofte! es ... in goodes iijlt. iijs. 
Sum’ pagine iiijli. iijs. iiijd. 
JOHE’s AP WILL’M AP JOHN DE 
ARTHINWENT per Collecto’r 


RoceEr PULESTON,? 
Ros’t Daviss.3 
Tuo. Evans. 


An Extracte made the xxv‘h day of September in the xxxiiijt® 
yere of the Raigne of ot most gracious Sov’aigne Lady 
Quene Elizabeth, &c. of the second paymt of the second 
subsidy granted to her matie att the p'liament holden the 
xxxj'® yere of her Highnes Raigne, taxed and sessed upon 
the Inhabitantes of the hundred of Cou’ssillt in the coin of 
Fflint before John Conwey, Will™ Mostin, John loid, Tho. 
Evans, Esq's by vertue of her Mat’ Commission unto them 
and others directed. 


HUNDRED DE Covu’sSILLT. 
Whitford. 


Thomas Mostin, Esqueir® ase .. in landes . —_-Xiijs. iiijd. 
Roger Mostyn, Esq.® as ... in landes . iiij 
Peirs Pennant’ see oe ... in landes é xvjd. 
David lloid ap John ap Ho’ll _... ..» in landes , xvjd. 
John ap Res ap David ap Pell ... ..- in landes . xvjd. 
Thomas ap Edd ap Robte ast ..- in landes : xvjd. 
Peirs ap Ieu’n ap Ithell ae ... in goodes . iijs. 


holliwell. 


Will’m Mostin, Esquier® so ... in landes t, vis. viijd. 
Nicholas Pennant? ... = ... in landes ; xvjd. 
Thomas ap John Gruff oon ..» in landes : xvjd, 
Thomas Manley __... aS ..» in landes ; xvjd. 
Richard Gruff oan Ree ... in goodes , iijs. 


1 Of’ Bretton, son of Thomas Ravenscroft. 

2 Of Emrall, M.P. for Flintshire, 1588, 1593. 

3 Of Gwysaney. 4 Of Soughton, Northop. 

5 Of Mostyn. § Eldest son of Thomas. 7 Of Bychton. 
8 Of Talacre and Maesglas, i.e., Greenfields (Basingwerk Abbey). 


9 Of Bagillt. “Nicklas Pennant ap Harri Penant ap Edward Pennant ap 
Thomas Penant abad Dinas Basyn ap David Penant of Ychdan.”—Z. Dwna, vol. ii, 
p. 305. 
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Kilkain. 


John ffacknallt! —.... nas ... in landes 
John Davies : ae ... in landes 
Christopher Hanmer | acy ... in landes 
John Gruffith de Brythdire _... ... in landes 
Gruff ap Ithell Wyn es ... in landes 
Peirs Will’ms sh aah ... in landes 
Lewis ap John Eyton ae .. in landes 
Evan lloid ap Richard ” ... in goodes 


Halkin. 


Thomas Jones rr ei ... in landes 
John ap Teun lloid ... a ... _ in landes 
David Gruff ap Ho’ll i waa ... in landes 
John Pennant : ae ... in landes 
Richard ap Robte ap ‘Rees and 


Thomas ap Richard in landes 


Northoppe. 


Thomas Hanmer,” Esquier a ..» in landes 
Thomas Evance,* Esquier aes ... in landes 
Rob’t Salusbury‘ _... es .-» in landes 
Richard Lewis. .... <a ... in landes 
Ellice Kenricke eae eae ... in landes 
Edward Conwey’ _... eve ..» in landes 
John ap Richard* ... ace ... in landes XX8. 
John Thomas ap Ho’ll” tee .. in landes XXé8. 
Edward ap Thomas ap Morice ... ... in landes XX8. 
Owen Hanmer oa ns ..- in landes XX8, 
Edd ap Thomas ap Rees ess .. in landes XX8. 
Tew’n ap Ithell ope wae ... in goodes iijli. 


= SEPP REREEEE 





Thomas ffrauncis... ase ... in landes Xxs. xvjd. 
Peirs Conwey Fe as ... in goodes iijli. iijs. 
Thomas Walker... re ... in goodes iijli. iijs. 
Sm’ pagine  iiijli.. viijs. iiijd. 
ELLIcE AP RICHARD AP MORICE r. h. corner torn off. 
~ Peticollector. Jo. Hanmer.® 
Tuo. Evans.® 


1 Of Ffachnallt. He married Jane Brereton of Esclusham.—Powys Vadog, 
vol, iii, p. 54. 

2 Of Caervallwch. 3 Of Soughton. 

+ Of Leadbrook. 5 Of Soughton. 

6 Of Caervallough. He married Margaret, sister of Edward Conwey. 

7 Of Caervallough. 8 Of Hanmer. 9 Of Soughton. 


6TH SER., VOL. II. 
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An Extracte made the xiiijth day of Septemb’r, in the xxxiiijt® 
yere of the Raigne of ot moste gracious Sou’aigne Ladie Quene 
Elizabeth, &c., of the second paymt of the second Subsidie 
graunted to her Matic att the p’liament holden in the xxxjt 
yere of her highnes most gracious Raigne, Taxed and 
Sessed upon thinhabitants of the hu’dred of Ruthllan, in 
the Com. of fflint, before Will’m Mostin, John lloid and 
Thomas Evans, Esquires, by vertue of her Maties Comission 
unto them & others directed. 


HUNDRED DE RUTHLLAN. 
Ruthllan. 


John Conwey,! Esquier cae in landes . ixs. iiijd. 
Piers Conwey? Ss te ... in landes le xvjd. 
Thomas Hughes* ... ~ ... in landes xvjd. 
Hugh Piers ap Hugh* a ... in landes i xvjd. 


llanelwey. 


John lloid, Esquier® ee ... in landes ; iiijs. 
John Conwey,® Esquier ne ... in landes ijs. viijd. 
Thomas Humffrey’ ... $e ... in landes ; xvjd. 

Ffowlke ap Roberte® ae ... in landes A xvjd. 
Rob’te Gruff : ap Ieu’n® sa ... in landes - Xv 
Hugh ap M’edd . soe ... in landes f xvjd, 
Rees Wyn ap Ho’ll!” te ... in landes rh xvjd. 
Piers Thomas!! es a ... in landes cp xvjd. 
Piers Grigor ae wi ... in landes i xvjd. 
John ffoulkes!® Fs ane ... in landes XV] 





John Hughes,” esquier ae ..» in landes 
Will’m Jones fee ase ... in landes 
John Powell iv nee ... in landes 
Rice Wyn ap Ho’ll"* ns .-. in landes 
Rice ap Ithell os at ... in landes 
Will’m ap John Thomas nee ... in landes 
Hugh ap Rees ap Ieuan as ... in Jandes 
Piers ap John iss nor ... in landes 
Jane, v’ch Hugh, late wyef of John ap John in landes 
Thomas 
Rice ap John Wyn ... ate ... in landes 


1 Of Bodryddan. 2 Of Hendre. 

3 Of Llewerllyd. 4 Of Cwybyr. 

5 Of Vaenol Vawr. 6 Of Plas Coch. 

7 Of Bodelwyddan. 8 Of Vaenol. 

9 Of Pengwern. 10 Of Bodeugan, d. 
11 Of Gwerneigron. 2 Of Vaenol Vach. 
18 Of Coedybrain, 14 Of Gledlom. 
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Cairwis. 
Peirs Gruff’ | Esquier ae ... in landes vii. vis. viijd. 
Rob’te Gruff’, Esquier ac »» in landes xxs. xvjd. 
Henry Morgan a aa .-. in landes XX. xvjd. 
Thomas ap John Morgan oa -- in landes XX8. xvjd, 
Harry Browne eee vee see im andes xxs, xvjd. 


Botvarry. 


Thomas Will’ms _... sia ... in landes : xvjd. 
Rob’te Geathin ae re ... in landes y xvjd. 
Will’m Thom’s Lewis “ea ... in landes 4 xvjd. 
Rob’te ap Roger... ea ... in landes ” xvjd. 


Dimerchion. 


Roger Salusbury,? .. ee .. in landes iiijli. v8. liijd. 
Harry Thom’s ap d’ a ap Pell ... ... in landes Xxs. xvjd. 
Rob’te ap Rob’te_... eas ..- in landes xxs. = x vj. 
Rob’te ap Hugh ap Maddocke ... . in landes XXxs, xvjd. 


John D’d lloid see eae ... in landes ’ xvjd. 

John ap E’dd ap Rob’te wa ... in landes ; xvjd. 

Ll’en ap Hugh <5 ne ... in landes , xvjd. 

John ap John ap Rob’te ae ... in landes Xs. xvjd. 
Nannerche. 

Will’m ap Ithell _... ees ... in landes Xx. xvjd. 


Sum’ pagine iijli. xvijs. iiijd. 


HucH ap JoHN Wyn de 
Dem’ chion peticollector 


Joun Luioyrp*® 
Tuo. Evans.* 


An Extracte made the xxvth day of September in the xxxiiijth 
yere of the Raigne (as before) . . 
in the Hundred of Prestaton in the Com. of fflint, before 
John Conwey, Will’m Mostin, John Iloid, and Will’m 
Griffith, esqueirs, by vertue of her Matie . 


Hv’DRED DE PRESTATTON. 
ee 


Peirs mostin,5 Esqueir at in landes vii. vis, viijd. 
Edward Morgan,® Esqueir a ..» in landes iiijli. va. iiijd. 
Will’m Gruffith, Esq. see ... in landes iijli. iiijs. 
Peirs ap Edward... ae ... in landes xXs. xvjd. 
Bennet ap Thomas ... asa ... in landes XXs, xvjd. 
Hugh Lewis de Gronant as ... in landes XXxs. xvjd. 
Thomas ap Harry Vachan ae .. in landes XXx8. xvjd. 
Richard ffulke ae ee ... in goodes iiild. iijs. 


1 Of Caerwys. See LZ. Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 298. 2 Of Bachegraig. 

3 Of Vaenol Vawr and Wickwer. 4 Of Soughton. 

5 Of Talacre. 6 Of Gwigre, now Golden Grove. 
102 
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Diserthe. 
Hugh Peirs a7 ik ... in landes ie xvjd. 
Hugh Will’ms is Ese ... in landes . xvjd, 


Meliden. 


Henry Conwey . ove «. iniandes * XX8. xvjd. 


. Relifnorde. 


John Wyn ap Rob’te! A ... in landes XX8. xvjd. 
John ap Ithell Wyn Ss .-. in landes XX8. xvjd. 


Sum’ pagine, xxxjs. 
Rop’rE AP L’LEN AP GWYN 
de Relifnoide petticollector f° | Joun Lioyp. 


Tuo. Evans. 


An Extract made the iiijt» day ofOctober in the xxxiiijth yeare 
-of the Reigne of o" Sov’eigne Lady Quene Elizabethe, &c., 
of the later payment of the second subcedye granted to her 
Matie at the parlement holden in the xxxjtt yeare of her 
heignes reigne, taxed and cessed uppon th’inhabitants of 
the hu’dred of Mallors, in the county of flint, before John 
Hanmer and Roger Puleston, esquires, by vertue of her 
Mat’ Comission to them and others directed. 


THE HUNDRED OF MALLO’s. 
Abinbury. 


John Rob’tes? “ee cae ... in landes : ijs. viijd. 
Gruff. ap John ap edward ove .. in landes : xvjd. 


Erbistocke. 


George Salesbury,? gent. ie .--» in landes 


Bangor. 


humfrey Ellis,* gent. er in landes xls, 
Raffe ellis,5 gent. ... By ... in landes XXs, 
Lewis ap Edward ... ve ... in landes XXS, 
Roger Davis,® gent. ... Be ... in landes XX8, 
Edward Eyton, gent. eis ... in goodes iijli. 


Ow'ten fforren. 


Edward ap Richard.., ae ... in landes XXxs, 
David lloyd mathew ae .- in landes xs; 
David Reece sos Se _ «es in landes XX8. 
Richard Eyton, gent. oF --- in goodes iijli. 


1 Of Gop. 

2 Of Plas Issa, Abenbury and Abenbury Hall. . 

3 Of Erbistock Hall. * Of Allrey. 
5 Ralph ap Ellis.ap Richard. 6 Of Dwngre. 
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Knoulton. 


Ellis ap David ap Rob’te aug ... in landes 
Edward ap David... aa ... in landes 


Thom’s Ou’ton, 
Rondell Eyton 


David Edow 
John howell 
John Jennines 
Thom’s Nixon 


Roger Puleston, 


Owton Villa. 


gent. ts3 ... in landes 
in goodes 


Iscoyd. 


in landes 
in landes 
in goodes 
in goodes 


Wo'thinbury. 


1 esquire Fe ... in landes 


Rondell Broughton,’ gent. re .. in landes ; 
Richard ap Edd. phillip sas ... in landes 


Will’m Jenkine 


in landes 


Edward Gruffithe ... iat ... in goodes 


Penley. 


Anne Lloyd, wydowe oes ... in landes 
Thom’s hanm’ of Penley grene .,. ... in landes 


John Kinaston 


Willi’m Lloyd,* 
Rondell Lloyd* 
Roger Eyton 


Roger Eddow 
Rondell Eddow 


in landes 


Halghton. 


gent. eee ..- in landes 
in landes 
in landes 

Tybroughton. 


. in landes 
in landes 


Hanmer. 


John Hanm’, esquire oat ... in landes 
Margret Younge, wydow a ... in landes 


Ales Jenkin, wydowe, 
wiffe of Thom’s Jenkin 


Thom’s Kinaston, gen. 


Anthony Hanm 
Rondell Hanm’ 


} dee ... in goodes 
bettesfeld. 


in landes XXs. 


Edward Meredithe Ma ; : ae in landes XX3, 


John Morgan 
Thom’s Willim 


1 Of Emral. 


in landes XXS. 
in goodes iijli. 


3 Of Halghton Hall. 


4 Son of 


William Lloyd. He died in Spain. 


a in laudes XXXS, 
Bo sia ... in landes XXSs, 


xvjd. 
xvjd. 


xvjd, 
iijs. 


xvjd. 
xvjd. 
iijs. 
iijs. 


xiijs. iiijd. 
iiijs. 
xvjd. 
xvjd. 
iijs. 


ijs. 
xvjd. 
xvjd. 


ijs. viijd. 
xvjd. 
xvjd. 


xvjd. 
xvjd. 


XVijs. iiijd. 
xvjd. 


iijs. 


iijs. 
xvjd. 
xvjd. 
xvjd. 
xvjd. 


iijs. 


2 Of Broughton Hall. 
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broughton. 


Will’m Hanmer, Esqire oe ... in landes ixs. iiijd. 
Roger Brereton, esq’. ae ... in landes viijs. 
Will’m Harnitz, gent. as ... in goodes v8. 
Katherin Aldersay, wydowe ... ... in landes xvjd. 
Mathew Jenkin aN apn ... in goodes iijs. 


Willington. 


Will’m Dymocke,? Esq.’ es .. in landes xls. iis. viijd. 
Robte Lloyd? ve ... in landes XX8. xvjd. 
George Mathew a eb .. in goodes iiili. iijs. 


Sum’e vjli. & viijs. viijd. 
THomas Cowp’ of 

iscoid petty collecto’ 
Jo. Hanmer.4 
Rocer Purston.® 


1 Of Fenns Hall. 2 Of Penley. 
3 Of Talwern or Talwrn. 4 Of Hanmer. 
5 Of Emral. 











Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Nores oN THE History anpD Text or Our Harty Eneuisn Bist, 
AND OF ITs TRANSLATION INTO WeELsH. By George LEADER 
Owen, of Withybush, in the County of Pembroke, sometime 
Scholar of Trinity Hall and Bachelor of Laws in the University 
of Cambridge. 


Ir is pleasant to find a layman take up such a literary quest as the 
History and Text of Our Early English Bible, still more so to see 
that he has derived so much pleasure, as Mr. Owen evidently has 
done from the theme ; but whether it is always necessary or wise to 
publish abroad what has been a delight to oneself, is a question upon 
which opinions will differ. 

Mr. Owen’s title divides itself into two sections, the one bearing 
on our “ Early English Bible,” the other on the Welsh translation ; 
and “ Notes” is a happily-chosen term for the information he has 
gathered together. They do not profess to go very deeply into the 
subject, but they do present the distinctive features of successive 
versions of the English Bible; and the word-illustrations of the 
growth of the language from the time of Wycliffe are both interest- 
ing and helpful. But we wish he had kept a more watchful eye over 
his proof-sheets, as there is much inconsistency in some of his dates. 
Wycliffe’s Bible, on p. 10, is assigned to 1382, on p. 20 to c. 1382-3, 
and on pp. 21 and 30 to 1383. Tyndale’s birth was “in 1483” on 
p- 30, but, on p. 33, “about a.p. 1484;” Taverner’s Bible, p. 47, is 
dated at the top of the page 1539, but at the bottom of the same 
page we read, “ To the honour and prayse of God, was this Bible 
prynted and fynyshed in the year of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, mpi1.” The same Codex is written as the “ Alexandrine” 
on p. 6, and the “ Alexandrian” on p. 10. “The Vulgate,” we are 
told, “ was for nearly a thousand years the parent of every version of 
the Scriptures in Western Europe,” p. 8; but the “Old Latin” 
version was of earlier date than, and independent of, St. Jerome’s, 
and was the one followed in the Scoto-Britannic Church (Haddan 
and Stubbs, vol. i, p. 170). On p. 40, again, we have the confused 
description of “the Welsh Bible, first translated by Dr. Morgan, 
Bishop of St. Asaph in 1588 ;” if this date refers to the translation 
it is not correct, for it was published in 1588, and if it means that 
Dr. Morgan was “ Bishop of St. Asaph” in that year it is not correct. 
He was not made a bishop at all till 1595, and did not become 
“ Bishop of St. Asaph” till 1601. 

It is, however, when we come to the second section, the Transla- 
tion of the Welsh Bible, the section with which the Archeologia 
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Cambrensis is most concerned, that we are most disappointed. What - 
“ fragments of the Bible were translated from the Vulgate into the 
Welsh language” in 1557, we have no idea. Can the reference be to 
the “ Llith a Ban,” published in 1551? the history to which we 
are invited begins by assigning the Act of a.p. 1563 to a.p. 1562. 
We demnr altogether to the assumption on the title-page and of the 
heading of the sections, that the Welsh version is only a translation 
of the English one: “ Our Early-English Bible, and zs Translation 
into Welsh ;” “the Translation of the English Bible into the Ancient 
British Tongue.” The evidence is all the other way. The New 
Testament of 1567 bears on its title the statement that it was “Gwedy 
ei dynnu, yd y gadei yr ancyfiaith, ’air yn ei gylydd or Groec a’r 
Llatin,” z.¢e., was drawn word for word, as far as the idioms allowed, 
from the Greek and the Latin ; and whatever version Morgan may 
have used as his groundwork, it certainly was not the English. 
The New Testament, we are told, on the authority of Mr. Dore, was 
printed “at the cost and charges. of Humphrey Poy,” but we are not 
told who Humphrey Poy was. The name was not Poy, but “ Toy,” 
that of a well-known family at Carmarthen ; and it is added that it 
was “not divided into verses,” which is only partially true, as the 
21st chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and the first twelve verses 
of the 22nd chapter, are so divided; and so is the whole of the 
remainder, from the beginning of 2nd Timothy to the end of the 
Revelation. On the next page we read that “the Dedication to the 
Queene (Elizabeth) was signed by William Salesbury, Thomas Huet, 
Chantor (should be Cantor), Menevensis,and Dr. Richard Davis 
(should be Davies) Menevensis; but on the following page we have 
the dedication itself, with only (and that correctly) the signature of 
William Salesbury. Dr. Davies, moreover, was not a native of 
Denbigh, either town or county, but of Gyffin, in Carnarvonshire. 
Again, we have on pp. 75 and 77 the date of Morgan’s Bible given 
three times as 1558, whereas it should be 1588; and on p. 76 
“Mr. Dore says that, as in the case of Miles Coverdale’s Bible, 
Bishop Morgan’s assistants in the translation are unknown ;” but 
Dr. Morgan himself records his obligations to the Bishops of Bangor 
and St. Asaph, the Dean of Westminster (Gabriel Goodman), Dr. 
David Powel, and Archdeacon Edmund Prys, as well as Richard 
Vaughan, the Provost of St. John’s Hospital (not the Rector of the 
parish of p. 77), Lutterworth. 

Even Bishop Parry’s Bible, 1620, was not translated from the 
English, although its purpose was evidently to bring the Welsh 
into accord with the Authorised English Version of 1611; but if we 
may take the Revised Version as the standard, Parry’s Bible was 
not nearly so accurate and. faithful to the original as was that of 
. Morgan, which it claims to have amended. We are sorry. we 
cannot speak more favourably of this section of the “ Notes,” and 
we offer these criticisms as our contribution to a more careful and 
reliable edition at some future’ time. 
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-A List or, THOse WHO vID Homace AND Fatty TO THE FIRST 
Enatish Prince or WaAtgs, In ap. 1801. Edited by Epwarp 
Owen, Barrister-at-Law.. Privately printed, 1901. 


Tuis list is a copy, not of the original record, but of a transcript of 
that record made in the eighteenth year of Edward III. The 
scribes who took down the names of the homagers in 1301 no 
doubt blundered sadly over the Welsh names, and the transcriber 
‘of 1844 must have added to the confusion. But Mr. Owen has 
rightly kept the form of the names as they appear in the Patent 
Roll, and restricted himself to adding foot-notes which in many 
cases are of considerable interest, and contain some most important 
identifications. 

We must not expect to find in the list the names of free Welsh- 
men whose lands lay in the great lordships such as Bromfield, 
Yale, Chirk, Powys, Rhos, Rhyfyniog, and the like, for their over- 
lords in doing homage for themselves did homage for those under 
them also. Nor must we look for the names of South Walians, for 
the towns at which fealty was rendered, besides Chester and other 
places in England, were in North Wales: at Flint, Ruthin, Rhuddlan, 
and Conway. Still, we find mentioned men who belonged to both 
of these classes, and the Welsh personal names amount in all to 
about six hundred. And defective and disappointing as the record 
may be in some respects, it contains, nevertheless, plenty of material 
for the student of Welsh genealogy and history. 

Tudor ap Grono, the progenitor of Owen Tudor, appears in the 
list, and his brothers David and Griffith are also named. Of 
“ Griffith Vaghan filius Griffini ap Ereward, Dengleseye” [Griffith 
Vychan ap Griffith ap Iorwerth, of Anglesey], Mr. Owen promises 
us more hereafter. Meanwhile, he devotes to him a useful note. 

“ Dominus Lewelinus, episcopus Assavensis ” was one of the first 
Welshmen in 1301 to swear fealty, but he did not do homage, 
because he had no land. This Llewelyn is sometimes named 
Llewelyn ap Ynyr, but he must have been Llewelyn ap Llewelyn 
ap Ynyr, as was hinted in Arch. Camb. 1898, p. 275... Accordingly, 
“ Griffinus ap Lewel, fr [frater] episcopi Assavensis” is mentioned 
‘in the list as one of the homagers: So, bishop Llewelyn’s’ brother 
was Griffith ap Llewelyn, and doubtless the Griffith ap Llewelyn ap 
Ynyr whose monument is in the church of Llanarmon yn Tal. 

The list gives the name of “ Ffrater Adam abbas de Berdeseye.”’ 
This was probably a distinct person, as Mr. Owen says, from the 
Adam who was Abbot of Bardsey in 1252, In the Tazatio of 1291 
the two “portions” of the church of Hope are mentioned, and the 
rector described as elsewhere beneficed, but the name of the vicar 
is not given. Here, however, in 1301 “ Kenwryk vicarius de Hope” 
is duly named. John, Karl of Warren, also renders fealty to the 
Prince as Earl of Chester, “for the land of Hope in the county of 
Chester.” 
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While we are speaking of ecclesiastics, we may pick out the 
names of “Maddoc ap Crenwich [Cynwrig] archidiaconus Den- 
gleseye,” David ap Plethyn clericus ffamilix episcopi de Bangor,” 
and “ Dauid ap Bleyny, parsone de Kirkyn ”[? Cilcen], which appear 
in the list. Sins wonders whether “clericus ffamilia” is a loose 
Latin rendering of the Welsh “ offeiriad teulu.” 

In the note to “ Hereward ap Ninio”” Mr. Owen speaks of the 
name “ Nenniau” or “ Nynniau” as unusual. So it is. Yet two 
other persons bearing this same name are mentioned in the record 
of 1301, and the present writer noticed that ‘‘ Jollyn ap David ap 
Nyneo’”’ was one of the two collectors of subsidies in Worthenbury 
and Bangor [Isycoed] in a.p. 1435. The personal name “ Awr’” 
the writer has never encountered outside the genealogies. But it is 
here, “Ieuan ab Awr.” “Traer” is another curious name— 
“Kenwick ap Traer” and “ Madd’ ap Traer.” Perhaps it is an 
abbreviation of “ Trahaiarn.” 

The place-name “ Youight,” if a place-name it be, follows 
“‘Maillor Seisnek,” and may possibly therefore be intended for 
“Yscoet” [Iscoed]. But this guess, for it is nothing more, is only 
suggested in defect of a better explanation. 

We have pleasure in tendering to Mr. Edward Owen our warm 
thanks for transcribing and printing this important list, and for the 
laborious and learned notes with which he has illumined it. The 
booklet is dedicated to H.R.H. the present Prince of Wales, and 
appears most opportunely (in 1901) exactly six hundred years after 
the men of 1301 swore fealty to the first English Prince. 

A. B. P. 





PortFoLio oF PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE CROMLECHS OF ANGLESEY AND 
Carnarvon. By Joun EK. Grirritn, F.L.8. (Bangor, 1900.) 


Txis work contains forty-three large photographs of cromlechs 
reproduced by the collotype process, with a short description of each, 
giving references to the longer accounts of the monuments to be 
found in the back volumes of the Archeologia Cambrensis. The 
photographs have been extremely well taken by Mr. Griffith, and as 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, of Derby, are responsible for the repro- 
ductions, it need hardly be said that full justice is done to the 
originals. 

Most of the cromlechs are in a ruinous condition, and Mr. Griffith 
states that four of them have disappeared altogether since the year 
1830, The following passage from the Introduction throws an 
unpleasant light on the doings of the ignorant local bodies in whose 
hands power has been most injudiciously placed, by a Government 
anxious above all things to secure the popular vote at the next 
election. 

“The establishment of parish councils would seem to have added 
a new danger to their (7.¢., the cromlechs’) continued existence, for 
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what one man would not dare to do alone, he does not hesitate to do 
in co-operation with others. A great item in parish expenditure 
being road-mending, it is thought that the rates can be kept down 
by making use of any stones lying about. An instance of this has 
come under my own observation. The year before last, 1 went to 
Bodavon mountain to take photographs of the cromlech that used to 
lie there. When I got there, however, I found the place absolutely 
bare, not a vestige of the cromlech remaining. On making inquiries, 
a road newly metalled was pointed out to me, and I was told that 
the cromlech had been used for that purpose. This was done despite 
the fact that many tons of loose stone are lying on the mountain side 
close by. Thus, within the last few years, one of these interesting 
monuments has been done away with in a most ruthless manner.” 

If Mr. Griffith had the commercial instinct more highly developed 
in him, he would encourage these precious village councils to destroy 
as many cromlechs as possible, for every one that was swept away 
would add to the value of his book, which would then preserve the 
only record of its existence. 

One of the finest cromlechs illustrated is that of Ty Newydd, near 
Ty Croes station. The capstone is 15 ft. long by 6 ft. wide by 
3 ft. 6 ins. thick. The cromlech at Clynnog Fawr is remarkable as 
being the only one in Wales which exhibits artificial sculpturing of 

‘any kind. The Plas Newydd cromlechs are perhaps the best known 
of all, as they have so frequently been illustrated. The capstone of 
the largest of the two is 12 ft. 7 ins. long by 10 ft. 11 ins. wide by 
4 ft. thick, thus rivalling the one at Ty Newydd as regards its cubic 
contents. The Bryn-celli-ddu cromlech, although perhaps the most 
interesting of the whole series as regards its ground plan, makes but 
a poor show in the photograph. 

It is very disappointing to find that so few of the cromlechs have 
been scientifically excavated. The only reference to remains of any 
kind being discovered within a cromlech is in the case of the one at 
Pant-y-saer, explored by the Rev. W. Wynn Williams in 1875, which 
yielded bones of men and animals and shells. 

We cannot help thinking that a map showing the localities of the 
cromlechs, and a few ground-plans, wonld have added greatly to the 
value of the work. We notice that the plates are not numbered, and 
there is no list of contents. Perhaps these omissions will be made 
good in the next edition. Notwithstanding these trifling defects, 
Mr. Griffith’s book has a permanent scientific value, as an absolutely 
trathful record of the present state of some of the most interesting 
pagan sepulchral monuments in the Principality. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Griffith’s good example will stimulate workers in other 
counties in Wales to undertake an equally efficient photographic 
survey of the remains of antiquity they are fortunate enough to 
possess, before the iconoclastic village councils have converted them 
all into nice smooth macadamised roads, for the benefit of the motor- 
car that killeth in the noonday and the byke that “scorches”’ by 
night. 





Archaeological Motes and Queries, 





LuaNHILLITH CHURCH, Monmours.—Llanhillith Parish -Church, 
dedicated to St. Iltyd, was formerly known as Llaniddel ; its proper 
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name, however, seems to be Llanilltyd. Close to the old church, 
overlooking Aberbeeg, are some ruins, called on the Ordnance Map 
“Castell Taliorum.” “Tal” signifies a forehead, front, or end, but 
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the actual derivation of the word is difficult to determine. Roman 
coins have been found near the spot from time to time, and from 


Fig. 3.—Base of Cross at Llanhilleth. 


the appearance of the ground in the immediate vicinity of the 
churchyard, it seems to have been the site of a small Roman station. 
The church is famous for its yew trees. Hight are still living, 
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but tradition says that within present memory eighteen trees grew 
in the churchyard. 

Another interesting feature, now in the churchyard, but which 
until recently stood in the church, is the diamond-shaped (sic) font 
(see fig. 2). The bowl is only 18 ins. on each face, and is roughly 
hewn from native stone. This was in all probability the early 
piscina, used as a font in later times. 

The base of the churchyard cross is still 2m situ, with a fragment 
of the cross shaft standing in its socket (see fig. 3). About 1848 
the church was broken into, and despoiled of its plate, several other 
churches in the county faring likewise; but, unfortunately, in this 
instance, the old plate has never been recovered. 

Llanhillith is well worth a visit, and its immediate neighbourhood 
forms as yet an unexplored field for antiquarian research. 


G. E. Hauutpay, F.R.1.B.A. 





THe Manian Fawr Srong, PEMBROKESHIRE.—Last year, while 
engaged on the archeological survey of Pembrokeshire, Mr. Edward 
Laws, Dr. Henry Owen and I visited the farm of Manian Fawr, 
near St. Dogmael’s, and examined the inscribed stone to which 
my attention had been directed by Mr. Ben. Rees, of Granant. 
We found the stone doing service as a gate-post. From rubbings 
taken and sketches made by us, Miss Edwards, of Tenby, has 
figured the stone very accurately ; and I must record my gratitude 
to that lady fer the accompanying sketch. Mr. Ben. Rees, writing 
to the Cardigan Advertiser in 1880, thus describes the stone, and 
gives its history so far as he was able to glean it at the time; at the 
time he wrote it lay “ on the side of the road leading to the farm of 
Manian, not far from the turning in the main road to Poppit. It 
measures 7 ft. 9 in. long by 2 ft. 3 in. wide at one end, and 
2 ft. 4 in. at the other; and is a shapely stone. There are several 
marks or inscriptions upon one side, the meaning of which I know 
not..... I obtained the following information lately from a labourer, 
who is now seventy-eight years of age: ‘I came to Manian, as a 
farm servant, when nineteen years of age; Mr. Meyler being then 
living there. 1 remember the stone near Poppit Road being 
removed several times from one place to another on the farm. The 
first place I saw it was on the road between Manian and Clawddcam 
farms, as a gate-post ; and it was then taken near the farmyard for 
use in the same way. But the last place where it was put up as a 
gate-post was at the entrance from Poppit Road to Manian private 
road, where it now is; but not in use at present. When I first 
went to Manian, several people were there who used to say that the 
stone in question was taken from St. Dogmael’s Abbey to Manian 
by Evan Owens, who formerly lived at the place, but died before 
the year I went there. I do not remember hearing when it was 
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taken from the Abbey, but I think it might be ninety or one hundred 


years ago,’” 
H. W. WIitiiams. 


Solva, May 30, 1901. 
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Stone, with Incised Crosses, etc., at Manian Fawr, Pembrokeshire. 





Wanten Dyxe.—The following rider was sent to the Editor by 
the writer too late for insertion in the last October number, and 
should come in after fifth line on p. 289. 

Some 150 yards south of this point is a small circular earthwork 
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or redoubt, from which three branch dykes of considerably smaller 
dimensions than Wanton Dyke branch off east, west, and south. 
The eastern branch is traceable for a few yards only in the direction 
of Old Hall Domen. Probably it once extended to this Domen, and 
has been destroyed in the course of cultivation of the soil. 

T he other two branches are in good preservation, with well-defined 
though small scarp, fosse, and counterscarp. The western branch 
runs from the redoubt without a break for about 350 yards to the 
precipitous edge of Green Dingle, where it ends abruptly just 
above Lower Hill farm-house. 

The southern branch runs from the redoubt nearly due southwards, 
in alignment with the north to south course of Wanton Dyke, 
through Old Hall sheepwalk and into Keven-y-berrin sheepwalk ; 
and, except for a short disappearance or break, some 30 yards 
long, it so runs in a continuous well-developed course for about 300 
yards. Thence it takes a short right-angled turn eastwards to the 
precipitous edge of the dingle forming the eastern boundary of 
Keven-y-berrin sheepwalk, and thence trends southwards, ulti- 
mately curling westwards, and terminating at the top of Green 
Dingle. 

Returning to the elbow or right angle, turn eastwards of the 
south branch to the edge of the dingle bounding Keven-y-berrin 
sheepwalk on the east, the precipitous side, etc. 












Annual Meettxe at Brecon.—The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held on August 18th and four following days. The 
Right Hon. Lord Glanusk has accepted the office of President. 











